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take the words; but 
speaker’s white, fat face. 


“ Not yet,” yttomyt caged quietly, but with emphasis, as he fixed his 
m. 


7 
“*Ope you wou’t, that’s all,” Johony good-nataredl responded 
“Don’t tbink I shall,” was ide reply. . 
“ Would you mind hp my we 0 eee” athed Jobnay, 
there’s a lady in the by 
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Literature. 
SONG OF THE EVENING STAR. 


When the sun glides on like a golden swan, 


With his crimson wings all furl’d, 
Till be sink in a sea of transparency, 
The lake of the upper world! 


Then the spheres riog a chime to the march of Time! 


As the ayi g day expires ; 
And earth’s 
Light heaven's ethereal fires! 


And I come from my rest in the burning West, 


The queen of the starry choirs ! 


My light is fair ’mid the dreamy air, 
The delicious air of even, 


While the spbere-clouds around, in a sleep profound, 


Are glass’d in the blue of heaven ! 


Then the moon from afar, like a silver bar, 


Spans the breast of the waveless sea ! 
the forests deep lie hush’d in sleep 
As still as eternity! 
Bat every eye io the earth and the sky 
Is gazing alone on me! 


O, the west is blest when my diamond crest 


Is set ia its sappbire shade, 
While there I spy from the folded sky, 
The tints of deplight fade! 
Thus might angels kee; 
Their watch over all below ; 


Through the endless blue where orbs shine through, 


Which mortals ne'er can know! 
And lovers say that the orb of day 
Hath not half so soft a grace, 
As I, when I shine, with light divine, 
From my holy dwelliag-place! 


The blackbird sings with folded wings, 
Beneath the greeowood tree, 

Bat ’tis I inspire with the burning fire, 

m.. his eye is fixed on me! 


stream receives through its margia leaves, 
Mine — | sweetly there, 
Till the | birds between their folds of green, 
! 


Gaze in wonder at thing so fair 


Bat I look most ia love from my throne above, 


Oa the child at eveniog prayer! 


But when Night 4 
Er re anee te changer, 
The glory's too bright for my raptared sight, 


And I faint and faint away! 


ay 
And I sink down through the dissolving blue, 


Upon ocean’s liquid wave, 
Till Eve ooce more its eapphire floor, 
With ber gorgeous colours pave, 


Then I shine from - ea loveliest star— 


Love triumphing o'er the grave! 





DE PROFUNDIS. 


young explorer was once delighted to discover the warm and bright 
bed of a oe ph, feet of northera show.” —Athenawm. * 


Flower of the burning beart! 
Flower of the fervent eye! 
Poppy! Thy cup io days of yore 


Was aye with sanbeams raoning o’er,— 


Why art thou bere apart 
Beneath an Arctic eky !— 


Apart from all thy kin, 
That stay, 
Red cloaked among the yellow cora 
In suonier lands where I was born, 
And golden largesse win 
The livelong barvest day. 


Here, fathom deep the snow, 
Hath lain, and long shall lie, 
Fold closer yet thy scarlet vest,) 


eaped coldly o'er thy glowing breast, 


Yet shall not chill the glow 
Nor close the fervent eye. 


Flower! thou shalt counsel me ; 
fathoms deep of care 
Of faded hopes and gnawing fears, 


May o’er me drift thro’ cheerless years, 


et warm my beart shall be 
and 


It shall be true and bold,— 
The beart of long 


Shall keep its hold on trath and right, 
Oa love and faith thro’ earth's bleak night ; 


Not all ber drifting snow 
Shall make the warm heart cold. 


-_—_—_ 


HUSON’S HANDSOME DAUGHTER. 


(Concluded from last week's “ Albion.”’) 
CHAPTER V. 


On sped John Doe, and approached the grand stand as 
sible. People 7 wenees to bave their horses 
con which created a little confusion. With some difficult 
John Doe nduced his horse to approach the grand stand entrance, a 
there, evidently in a brown study, with arms folded, stood Ruseell. 

Elate with self conceit, and a victorious sensation at heart, Jobony 

would be an excellent place to “take a rise” out of that 
spooney Rassell,” as he designated him to himself—not beyond num- 
ber one, for fear of consequences from number two. 

“ Ab, Mr. Russell,” he cried (be never, somehow, 
“you look as if you'd lost. "Ave you?” 


stared at him silently a moment, as if 





D 
guardian powers in their high watch-towers 


from heaven’s golden steep, 


barnessed 


there was not the ghost of an epigram in the 


fact is, 
to say how 





I 
willovee good effect if be tells Lily, thought 


Gray Rassell looked as if be felt very much inclined to eat him and 
his borse too; but suddenly the whole expression of his face changed. 
He struggled bard to repress a laugh, and said— 

“ Most willingly ; and don’t barry yourself. What would this world 
be if we dida’t oblige one anotber ?” 

“ Well, really,” said Jobnay Doe to bimeelf, as he mounted the stairs 
of the stand, “ that Russell aia’t sach a bad feller, afver all. Sorry 
I'mo iged to punish im io the matter of Lily “Unson; bat, pon my 
soul, can’t help it; the gal likes me.” 

And he fingered bis neck-tie delicately. 

Who is it » ing so quickly across the course on a raw-boned steed ? 
Surely—yes, ’tis Gray Ru-sell! And he laughs as he rides, nor draws 
reia till he finds himself beside the mail pheton, in which sits Lily, alone, 
and looking alarmed. 

“Ob, Mr. Russell,” she cried, “ how delighted I am to see you. Papa 
went to look for some one, and bere I am left alone with only the groom. 
T feel terrified.” And Lily looked very pale. 

“ Pray don’t be alarmed,” Gray said tenderly ; “ there’s nothing to 


fear. 

“ Why that’s Mr. Dove’s horse!”’ she exclaimed in surprise, and emil 
ing—a lover’s presence so soon changes tears to smiles. 

“Yes,” answered Gray, laughing ; “ be asked me to hold it, so I 
thought I might as well mount it too.” 

This was so archly said that Lily burst into ao irrepressible laugh, io 
which Gray hearti:y joined. 

Love’s { y—they understood each other. 

“ If you please, sir,” interrupted the groom, touching his hat, “ the 
ostler bas brought the ’osses, am I to put too?” 

“ Well, 1 think you'd better wait tilt Mr. Huson comes. They may be 
restive when once haroessed to.” 

“ Please, sir,” uttered the man again, lowering his voice, “I don’t 
think Mr. 'Uson means to come,’ 

“ Doesn’t mean to come !’’ ejaculated Gray in surprise. 

The man beckoned bim a little aside. 

“ You're a genelman, sir, 1 see you hare,” was the whispered assur- 
onan, on. Gang leant towards him, “and I don’t like to see no tricks 
play: 

“Tricks played! What do you mean?” 

“ Why this, sir ; I hope you won’t, please, say I went and told you; 
but that poor dear young lady——” 

“ Good heavens! what of ber?” exclaimed the alarmed Gray. 

“Well, sir, I was round there by them ’ere sticks and dolls yonder. 
Hauat Sailys they call them, when | ’eard Mr. 'Uson and that gent as wur 
on that ere oss a setling as ’ow the oss was to be left with a feller down 
in the oller yonder for Mr. ’Uson, and thut that ere chap as rid the oss 
war to come back to the pheeaton, and say as ow he wur to drive ome 
reas of so dray away with ber.” 





No, it wasn’t “ the deuce,” it was something far more expressive that 
Gray gave utterance to. 

“ And aoything more?” be asked. 

“ Well, no, sir,” answered the groom. 

The other put a handsome coin in his hand, promised secrecy, ordered 
the horses to be put to, told Lily that ber father was to meet them out- 
side, and that he would drive her to him, whicb in nowise pained ber ; 
she liked her charioteer. 

It is a delicious wind up of a Derby day to go home with the man you 
love beside you! Then Gray gave the raw-boaed borse to an ostler, and 
told bi to take it in half an hour to the grand stand, a gentleman there 
would ‘ate him baud ly for doiag 80, aud tell that same iudi- 
vidual that Mr. Gray Russell sent it with thanks for the loao. 

And off started the two spanking bays, driven by the happy Gray Rus- 
sell, with his lovely Lily beside him. 

“ Where shall we meet papa ?”’ asked Lily, as they left E Dowas 
behind th-m, and found themselves dasbiog along the road in an exbila- 
rating crowd of other carriagos, dimly seeu through clouds of dust. “ He 
must bave gove on a great way before us, and why did he go?” 

Gray tarned bis head aud looked fixedly at ber, at the risk of running 
against something, or of being run agaiast io that crowd. 

“TI don’t kaow I'm sure where be is,”’ Gray said quietly. 

* Don’. kuow where papa is!” exciaimed Lily. 

“1 baven’t the slightest notion !” 

“ Where did he teil you to meet him, Mr. Russell?” She was begin- 
ning to feel a little amased at bis manner. 

« He never told me anything at ali, Miss Huson—Lily,” he ; 
chan bis tone to one of tenderness, “ can’t you trast me? I would 
shield you from harm with the laat drop of my biood.” 

“I would indeed freely trast you,” and she looked up so confiding in 
bis face, “ but there is something strange io this affair which alarms me. 
Tell me truly, where ie papa!” 

“IT baven’t the slightest idea ; I only know he’s quite safe.” 

“Ob, thank Heaven ior that!’ 

“ The fact is, Lily, that your father intended you to be driven home 
by that gaby John Doe. Lively Jobony was to buve done exactly what 
I did, that is, have driven you off the course uader pretence of meeting 
your father, and to have bad a (é d ¢é with you all the way.’’ 

“Surely,” she cried ia a doubting, indignant tone, “ papa was no 
party to such an arrangement ?” 

“It was simply concocted between him and Joba Doe, only I ran away 
with the latter’s borse when be left me to bold it, aud frustrated all the 
scheme, which a friead told me was in a proj-cted state.” 

« Aud what does papa wish me to do?” sbe asked, and then quick! 
responded to the question by the doubt, “ Surely not te marry Mr. Doe?” 

“ You cannot bave been biiad to his intentious on that score, Lily, for 
a long time past.” 

“1 do assure you,” she said earnestly, “that I only thought papa 
liked Mr. Doe because he fancied him a simple, good-natured young 
maa.” 

“ But be’s very well off, Lily ; nay, will be very rich when his father 
dies ; the Jobn Does carry on a most extensive business in the world.” 

“ 1 don’t care, 1’ll never marry bim, Mr. Russell,” Lily said petalantly, 
amaged at bis urging her, as sbe fancied, to marry avother. 

Her eyes filled with tears ; she drew down her veil to conceal them, 
muttering something about the dust. 

Gray Russell, despite the imprudence of the act in that crowd, looked 
long aud earnestly in the downcast face beside him. 

* Well then,” be said, “I may conclude that you would not marry 
Mr. Doe, rich as he is?” 

* What wealth could ever make me love a maa with whom I have not 
one idea in common, Mr. Russell !” she asked, just glancing up in bis face, 
and then quickly added, “ but pray let us drop the sabject.” 

“I cannot, Lily, for 1 wanted to koow decidedly about Mr. Doe be- 
fore 1 told you of some one else who loves you. I promised that you 
should koow it. Poor fellow, be wishes you to be conscious of thougbts 
whieh ever follow you, idle fancies, and day dreams, ia which you are 
as his queen, beloved, respected—ay, and loved, too, as a woman ; for 
who may reckon the wayward bearts which fix their fruitless affections 
on a beiug, woman in all ber feeling», yet who bolds the sceptre ; woman 
in all ber loveliness, bat who reigus above them as an empress or a 
queen? Lily, the one I speak o/—I dare not plead for him—is poor, un- 
worthy of you, except for the love be bears, for you should possess 
wealth, power—a bost to do you homage—if your rare beauty were bal- 
anced against all these.” 

“I'd rather marry the man I Joved, were he in abject poverty, if 
worthy my esteem, and toil aod labour with him, thao be ao empress, 
and not love !” cried the impetuous heart by Lily’s rosy lips as she looked 
up in Gray Russell’s face with kindling eyes, which bad, with their burn- 
ing flashes, dried up her tears, 

“ Then there may be some bope for my friend?’ be asked. “ Poor, 
proud, bat I may say honourable in all thi ~ may be hope?” 

“1 don’t know him now, so I could never love him.” 

“ Why not, Lily?” 

“1 never should,” she impatiently answered. 

“To be so sure of not loving him, one might almost imagine you loved 
already. Is it so?” 





“I do not understand,” ebe uttered in a low, tearfal voice, “ by what | call 


right Mr. Russell probes my beart as be is doing. I once more beg that 
this conversation may " _ 

“No, Lily, it cannvt; not till lhave told you of a poor attorney’s 
clerk who loves would toil for you, struggle to rise, if you were to 
be bis reward. mye. de know. What may I say to him?” 

* What's his name ?” she whispered, Somes Was Shove enna 
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It was an exquisite moment. Lily didn’t ask the “ poor clerk’s” name 
again, and Gray Russell was in imminent danger of forgetting all about 
his horses io his excitement and delight at the race he had won. 

He was aroused to a recollection of where he was by a gruff voice just 
beside him exclaiming— 

“Tsay, you swell there, leave the gal alone, and look to your osses, 
can’t yer? jist see where yer a goin’ to.” 

He was just going. pole foremost, into the baok of another carriage. 

He heard a titter from ihe groom behind, aad he bent dowa and whis- 
pered to Lily, who was all confusion— 

“ Your poor clerk, Lily dearest, ought to stick to bis pen, and leave 
horsemanship to others.” 

She peeped up arcbly in bis face, but she dido’t ask what was the 
name of her poor clerk ; indeed I feel sure my readers will agree with 
me in thinking she bad no necessity to do so. 

And thus they came to the end of their journey, bat before it was quite 
terminated, and Lily dropped safely at her door, she had said everything 
that was consoling to the one beside her, aud though she deemed it bet- 
ter to say good-bye at the door step, yet Gray Russell went away con- 
teat, nay more, full of hopes and joy! 

He and Lily bad agreed, so bliad was she to her father’s real wishes, 
that it would be best for awhile to conceal their engagement, for eagaged 
they were, a little falteriag “ yes,” had done it. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Marchisson, we bave said, stayed at home that day. He was quite 
confident all must go right, but still there was a hankering, an uap 
ant doubt io bis miad as to the certainty of benefit to accrue to himself 
in the present aspect of affairs. Lu his dear friend Husoa be had not the 
swallest atom of confideace, thea what tie had he? 

He felt as if be had played his cards very badly somehow. 

Lily would certainly marry Grey Russell; he felt assured the you 
man was only startled, not lost. It would then be Huson who ewe | 
benefit by all his scheming and Gray’s wealth, He was lost in perplex- 


mg ten ht. 

rue, Huson had engaged to pay him a large sum if the marriage took 
place, but nothing legal was possible. So he felt that his dear friend 
would laugh at all else. 

What could be done just to defer Gray’s proposals? He would not 
bave a chance of doing so that day, thanks to their well combined plans, 
thought Marchissoo. And before anything could be done he’d secure 
himself somebow. 

He was just rabbing bis bands over this idea, when into bis office (for 
he was late at work) came Gray Rassell, with excitement lighting up bis 
handsome face, and happiness sparkling in his eyes. 

Marchis:on mistook the expression, and in the excited look read indig- 
pation. But Gray’s first words dissipated the error. 

* Wish me joy, Murchisson, I'm bappiest fellow alive. Asa 
clerk, without a penny, I’ve woo Lily Hason over the head of that dolt, 
Joba Doe.” 

“ But—bat,”’ ejaculated the solicitor in a confused, hesitating tone, 
“how did you kaow it? When did sbe tell you so?” 

“Ha! ba! ba!” Jaughed the joyous Gray, flinging himself into one of 
the easy chairs, “ it is the best joke golog—only fancy.’’ Aud here 
related how cleverly be bad outwitted the other scbemere, little dream- 

that the masier band stood before bim. 

e may perfectly imagine the sort of face Mucchisson made, how he 
tried to smile, and Low odd a ove it was. But the happy Gray didn't 
stop to analyse it, he thoaght every one except Huson Johnny Doe 
must rejoice with him.” 

“Take my advice, my dear fellow,” Marchisson eaid at last. “ Keep 
your secret awhile. I know, Huson, a more stubborn, man does 
oot exist. when he takes an idea into bis bead, For a tew days 
quiet. I’il reconcile bim to take you, ia lieu of his pet, Jobn Doe.” 

That vizht late, Murcbisson calied at Husoa's. man 
bad found bis way bome by train, and not tiil he arrived te kaow 
the extraordinary turn affairs had taken, after he had leit all so cleverly 

as he deemed. 

His indignation fell upon poor Lily’s head, who, despite her joy at 
heart, went weeping to bed. 

Marchisson, of course, did not confide the fact to Huson that Gray 
Russell had proposed to Lily, tbat would have destroyed all chance of 
advantage to bimeelf. In tact, be led Huson to suppose that Gray was 
trifling dishonourably with Lily’s affections. 

“The villain—the mean villain!’ exelaimed Huson, bat not with the 
indi t feeling another father would have = 

* But it won’t do to cut bim, Murchisson,” coutinued. “Such a 
fellow ain’t met with every day. We shall trap him yet; just keep a 
= look-out after ber, that’s all.” 

am you kaow what I've been thinking, Huson?” 

‘ No. 

“Why this—down the Eastern line I’ve @ snug shooting-box to let, 
some twenty miles off. An old woman, whom I oan fully rely upon, is 
there, [ saved ber son from ag and she thinks I can send bim 
out of the country at any time, if choose. Now suppose you take Lily 
down there, doa’t tell ber where she’s going. and when Russell finds sie’s 
gone, aod he doa’t kaow where, he’i| come to book.” 

* By Jove, what a splendid idea !’’ 

The proposed plan was put into execution. Marcbisson ran down at 
once and prepared all, aud Huson, who bad purposely eulked all day 
with bis child, next morning held up a flag of peace, in the of a 
trip to enliven ber, and as the best means of acing that result, she 
found herself, at the end of ber journey, locked up io a balf-furnished 
room, in a shooting box, with as ugly and disagreeable an old woman to 
play gaoler as any one ever met with. 

This time, it was Marchisson who called upon Gray Russell, with in- 
digoation in every feature. 

“That Hason,”’ be said, “ bas tricked us all ; he’s carried the girl off, 
I don’t know where.” 

Gray quite staggered beneath this most unexpected blow to his hopes. 
He bad been sitting castle building, with Lily for bis architect, for at 
— an hour, when in rushed Murchisson to crumble the fabric into 

ust. 

“I suspect,” continued the solicitor, “ that be bas sent ber abroad, in 
order to coerce her into a marriage with John Doe.” 

“ But she bad pledged ber word to me!” exclaimed poor petrified 
Gray at last. ‘ 

‘Promises and pie crasts, my dear fellow, when a father holds a girl 
in bis power, under lock and key.” 

* What’s to be done?” demanded the agitated lover. 

“really doa’t kaow ; that Hason is not an easy fellow to deal with, 
and the deuce of the thing is, that Joba Doe has money.” 

For some moments there was perfect silence, with the exception of 
Gray’s footsteps as he up aod down the room. Murchisson eat 
nibbling bis fingers, as if ia profound thought. 

« By Jove, { bave it at last!” he cried, looking up. 

Gray stopped short in bis wa'k. 

“ Huson wants money,” continued Marchisson ; “ he’s deacedly bard 
up for a thousand pounds ; in fact, I know he’s afraid of the wrong side 
ot the Queen’s Bench. He don’t like asking Doe, because be apprebends 
it might put bim off the marriage. Men who’ve made all their money 
know its value, and are eby birds at lending. I baven't it, or Huson 
thould have it at once, but——”’ 

“ Give it to him! give it to bim!” eagerly exclaimed Gray, “ pro- 
vided Lily’s brought back.” 

“ That won't be enough,” sbrewdly answered Murchisson. “ Before 
giviog him the money, | must have a written promise from him that Lily 
is to be your’s. He’s a slippery fellow.” 

“My dear Murcbieson !’”’ cried the young ardent lover, gresping his 
hand, “I never sball sufficiectly repay this kind interest in me. How 
bar Welly pao Lil ood busband.”’ 

“We ing Lily a g a! 

5 Never me me, ouly let her be mine. Let no money stand in the 
way.” 

2 Pon my soul you deserve ber, Gray,” Murchiseon cried enthusiasti- 





«Beppese, then, we at once proceed to business. Give me the money, 
and I'll be off to Huson. I won’t eay that you gave it ; so when you see 
him, een allude to it,” 

“ Ob, of course not, 

“Tt will seem strange that such a fellow should have a certain pride 
about him, but we’re all of us contradictions. He wouldn’t like you to 
koow he was io OBeaiion haige mar all ; I'll end him the motley, and 
thus shall beve a upon him. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the young, bopefal lover, robbing his hands. 

“ And whea I’ve seen bim, Ili come back to you.” 

The py Gray drew @ cheque for a thousand pounds as readily 
as some Ww: for five. 

“Tm off, then,” said Marchireon, eagerly handling the precious docu- 
ment, which he put into bis pocket- and with o warm shake of the 
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hand he left the anxious lover, promising to return as soon as possible 
and relieve his anxiety. 

It should be remembered that this scene took | wary 
the afternoon. For some moments after he left, Gray 
the room, in love’s sweet reveries and day dreams. 

Quietly the door opened, and a head popped in.” 

. pardon, sir,” said a man’s voice, “ rapped twice, sir, and getting 
no answer, looked in.”’ 

“ Ob, that’s you, James,” exclaimed Gray, who recognised in the in- 
trader the groom whose information on the race day had been so in- 
valuable. Oat of gratitude, Gray had taken the man into his service 

“ James,” said Gray Rassell to his man, “they've carried off Miss 
Hason, there’s a pretty affair.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” answered the groom, “ who’s they t” 

“ Well, I should bave said be. Her father’s done it.” 

“ Quite sure it ain’t they, sir?” asked the man with a pecaliar look. 

“ What the lady’s father and Mr. Doe?” 

“I warn’t a tolukin’ of Mr. Doe, sir,” was the answer. ‘‘ But of he as 
is just gone out.” 

* What, Mr. Marchiseon !”’ and Gra 
of mockery at such an “idea. 

“ Why, Mr. Murchisson is my most intimate friend, and most kind ad- 
viser in the affair. He’s just put me into the way of fiading out the 
whole business,” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but who pays for it?” 

“ Who pays for it!” echoed Gray. 

“ Yes, sir, who pays for it? You see, sir,” continued James, “ llived 
four years with my last master. He wur rich when I went tobim. Mr. 
Marchisson was bis particular and most intimate friend—rid bis osees, 
drav his carriages—but somehow there wur always money to be paid for 
os So at last my poor master got sold up. Mr. Marchisson did 

t all, sir.” 

It is wonderful how light penetrates into a place. Even a mere pia- 

hole at first, through it creeps, until the whole place becomes light as 


at five o’clock in 
paced up and down 


y laughed in an unequivocal tone 


day. 

There was but this pin-hole at firat in Gray Russell’s bosom ; but as 
James spoke, the rays s(reamed in, and he began to think that the groom 
might know better than himself, Word by word James arrived at the 
trath—cheque and all. Looking at bis watch he said— 

“ It wur past five when he got it, sir. He ain’t gone to the baok ; all’s 
closed there ; I'll be off and see where he does go.”’ 

Before the man bad reached the bottom stair, Gray called him back. 
He felt it ungenerous to even suspect his best friead, Murchisson. 

But James was shrewd, and suepected what his master was going todo, 
80 he turned a deaf ear to the a and burried away. 

It was late at night when he returned. We will not attempt to por- 
tray his master’s feelings all that heavy time. A glow was on his cheek 
as the groom almost burst into the room. 

“I know’d it, sir! I know’d it, sir!’ he cried in a triamphant tone ; 
“ that Marchieson’s done it all himself.” 

“ Done it all!’ exclaimed the startled Gray. 

* Yes, sir, done it all, just to get the money out on you.” 

James then narrated to bis master how, by the exercise of his know- 
ledge of the weaknesses of servant maids, he bad obtained a clue to the 
movements of Mr. Huson. He had next traced Mr. Murchisson from his 
door to the railway station, and ultimately to Lily’s place of confine- 
ment. When he reached this point of his narrative Gray interrapted 
him by exclaiming— 

“ You have foued ber then?” 

“Pound her and spoke to her, and she expects you to-morrow, for 
when I see the lawyer safe in, I wandered round the house, and a queer 
out-o’-ihe way one it is, close on the forest. Seeing a light in a room 
up-stairs, I climbed a tree, and looked in, and there I saw the young lady 
a-crying bitterly, and Murcbisson talking to her.’’ 

“Phe villain 1” 

James then proceeded to inform his master that after Marchisson left 
the room, be threw a piece of earth at the window, by which means Li- 
ly’s attention was drawn towards him as be sat perched up in the tree. 

0 a whisper he told her who he was, and how he had come in that pe- 
culiar position, and sbe in return confided to him all that bad occurred 
to her, and that the motive now of Mr. Marchisson’s visit was, to urge 
upon her a consideration of John Doe’s claim upon her love, as one far 
more sincere than Gray Russell. All this was in her father’s name, he 
said, and that no hope existed of escape from her confiaement, except to 
become John Doe’s wife. 

Marchisson, in urging this, knew that be held Huron so much in his 
power that he could make him consent to anything. Of course, he had 
strong persoval motives for throwing over Gray Russell. 

James was a particularly shrewd youth, a genius in bis way, like all 
those who have lived with fast young men about town. 

In a few hurried words he suggested to Lily the propriety of her hold- 
tng out hopes to Marchieson of the success of his scheme, as he was to 
see her again that evening before starting, having left her alone awhile 
to tate on bis proposals; and she was to promise, if he would re- 
main all night down at this shooting box, to give him a final answer io 
the morning to transmit to ber papa. 

Lily's spirits, girl-like, rose high, when James told her he would bring 
down bis master in the morning, but before James started homewards 
she wes to drop a handkerchief out of the window, as a signal to him 
that Marchissou consented to remain all night and receive her reply in 
the morning. 

This was done, and, as we have seen, James made all haste to com- 
municate with hie master, who was up and doing at an early hour next 
morning. 

An early train took Gray Russell and his groom to Epping, and thence 
oe walked to the shooting box, where poor Lily anxiously expected 

m. 

Marchisson was still there, and in a frightful temper, for having passed 
& most uncomfortable night in one of the half-furnished rooms with the 
hope held out by Lily that in the morning he might bear her consent to 
Hason to marry Joba Doe, he had just quitted her room after receiving 
nothing more positive than the night before, yet she durst not decidedly 
utter “ No.” 

Until the promised arrival of Gray Russell, Murchisson sat broodin, 
over the not very luxurious breakfast which the old dame Cerberus had 
oes py for him, resolved to have one more interview with Lily before 

t; he had much at stake. 


From his breast-pocket he took a pocket-book, and thoughtfully looked 
over some paper therein. 

“ One thousand safe as the bank,” he said; “ but, confound the girl’s 
obstinacy, the other’s not quite so sure. Doe’s a shrewd fellow, and Rus- 
sell a fool, like all who are madly in love.” 

At that moment a soream met his ear. 


It came from the kitchen 
adjoining the room in which he sat. ; 


“ The old fool’s burnt her floger, or something of that sort,” he mut- 


tered, going towards the door, book in hand. 
As he laid a finger on the handle, it turaed from the outside, opened, 
and there stood Gray and James. 
For a moment, Marchi was 


1 





, 


ment. 
“ Beg pardon, sir,” said James, with a grin, clutching at the pocket 


The act awoke Murcbisson from his etupor. He, too, at it 
bat James bad the start of him, and came af tbe poten) ag 


“ How dare you, you villian!” he cried, springiag upon the other to 


recover it. 


“ Softly, softly, Mr. Marchisson,” said Gray, composedly, at the 
time seizing bis arm, and restraioing him. We don’t intend vielenee. 


We only want to parley with you.” 


“Give me—make that thief give me back my pocket- book !’”” exclaimed 
the excited man, forgetting all policy. “It contains private papers of 


no value to any one bat myself.”’ 


“ Are you eure? Perhaps they may be equally eo to me. Hold him 


tight, James.” 


ue All right, sir. I’ve seed Mr. Rarey, and knows how to tame vicious 
The very dove will become pugnacious in defence of its young or its 


mate. 
All Gray Ruseell’s suavity of manner bad disappeared when he dis- 


covered the dupe he bad been, and how nearly Lily was b 


and powerless with amaze- 


We won’t repeat Murchisson’s very emphatic words from between bis 
set teeth. 

“ But, no!” cried Gray in surprise, as he anfolded the paper in bis 
hand. “Not my cheque, bat a curious document, equally interesting to 


But as the on ff so insoleatly make a market of to all will never 
the wife of Mr. Doe, why I'll just leave this little paper in the young 
lady’s bands, who will return it with thanks to its owner. As for th 
other,” he held up bis own cheque for a thousand, “ we'll just burn it.” 

What possible words could portray Murchisson’s rage ? 

Into the kitcben they led him, to witness the destraction of his golden 
hopes, and there, gagged and bound, was the woman whose sbriek had 
aroused him. 

Gray Russell assured her no harm was intended, and in proof thereof 
he placed a couple of gold pieces in her palm. 

brewdly, and even pleasantly she smiled upon Gray behind Mur- 
chisson’s back, as she beheld that miserable man bound also, and then 
locked up in a cupboard, of which Gray took the key, assuriog him, 
that in a few hours he would be released. 

We have depicted the misery of a detected and defeated schemer, but 
who would attempt to paint the joy of the young lovers? James dis- 
creetly kept down stairs, while his master went up to release the fair 
prisoner. No time was lost. Lily and her lover started for town, while 
James remained to watch over the prisouers uctil the moment should 
arrive to release them. 

Not to her father’s house did Gray take his beloved, but to that of a 
lady, to whom be confided the whole history. 

Leaving Lily there, he went off to Hason’s. 

“ Better not take her into the lion’s den,” irreverently thought Gray 
of his future father-in law, “ until I know what his inteations are, for 
if I fiod bim turn rusty and reso'ute about his John Doe, the deuce will 
be in it, if I don’t persuade her te dispense with his consent.” 

These thoughts in his mind, Gray presented himself, and not a little 
nervously, before Huson, who was Jaid up with the gout, to which Gray 
bad most unconsciously coutributed by the disappointment and annoy- 
ance Huson had suffered with respect to the other’s non-proposal for 
Lily’s hand. 

Very carefully he broached the subject, not saying one word about the 
affair of that morning. 

When the proposal was laid before him, despite his gouty foot, up 
started Huson, and warmly grasped Gray’s hand. 
| _“ My dear fellow !” he cried, “ why dido’t you sooner speak out? 
| What a world of trouble you would have saved us all !” 
| Gray stared in amazement at this most unexpected barst of feeling 








and delight. 

The fact was, that Huson, though aa unprincipled man, one living by 
his wits, was not a cunning rogue, like Murchissuo. He was glad, and 
he expressed bis a 

“ Why,” continued Huson, freely opening bie heart to one who would 
soon belong to himself, “ the fact is, only three days since, Murchiseon 
advised me to send the girl away, as he thought you were merely trifling 
with her affections, and’twas by his advice that I encouraged the atten- 
tions of that fool Joba Doe, only just to test what sincerity there was in 
you.’ 
“ Then— 
Mr. Doe ?” 

“[t—what I let that fool bave my girl? I could do better with 

her any day.” 

Gray shuddered at this sort of traffic in a daughter’s beauty, so ua- 
blushingly avowed. 

“ And now,”’ added the gay father, almost dancing in his list slippers, 
“ all that remains to be done is to bring Lily home again. Murchisson 
has looked her up in a house to let—ha! ha! ha!” 

“ She has been brought back,”’ answered Gray Russell, and forthwith 
he detailed the whole affair. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” roared Huson, “ Capital! so you've got the lawyer 
in the cupboard. Ha! ba! ha!” 

Bat when Gray related about the two money transactions, his own 
thousand and John Doe’s promi note, Husoa changed his tone. 

ft bt villain! the sneaking villain!” he uttered, strikiog his fist oa 
e e. 

Huson fell saddenly into a train of thought. He began to see that he 
had been a little too Late: with eome skilful manwavring, he might 
have got not ove, but many thousands out of Gray. 

However he brightened up. The mine of wealth was still before him, 
and he would work it yet. 

Gray did not feel quite secure in the word of his fature father-in-law, 
after all these revelations, so with some little cleverness, be induced Hu- 
son to let Lily remain where he had placed her, and where he, Huson, 
might visit her every day, and from that lady’s house Lily was married, 
@ month afier, to Gray Russell. 

Murchissoa bad been duly released from his d, breathing ven- 
geance upon all, bat somehow he thought it better to hush ap an affair 
which, if known, would have ruined him. Joho Doe threatened an ac- 
tion for breach of promise against Lily, but be bad no proofs, so that 
didn’t do. Then be thought of Marchieeon—for breach of contract, bat 
- was equally bad, so all that resulted in the way of action and re- 


. 
then,” ejaculated Gray, “ you have not given your word to 





ble-keeper of whom he had hired the raw-boned horse for the Derby. 

Gray Russell tried hard to induce his father-in-law to settle quietly on 
& cosy income in the country ; he essayed it a month then returned to 
town. 

“ Can’t rest, my boy,” he said to Gray, “ till I’ve punished that fel- 
low Murchisson for bis J 

And by way of 
tmainations, they became closer triends than ever. The fact was, that the 


they now thoroughly understoed one another’s little ways, and could 
work well together. 


There is no real confidence until we read the heart of our friend. 
s00 and Huson, bat the latter always replied mysteriously, “ Leave 


me alone, I am trying to convert him!” 
What could be said after that? 


became at last the happy husband of “ Hason’s handsome daughter.” 





CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE METTERNICH 
BY MAJOR NAEL. 
It was in the early part of the winter of 1834 that I made the acquaint 


-| took in Dr. Gall's system ; and soon afier my arrival in the Austrian ca 
to me the Priace’s wish to see me at his palace. 
any evening about ten, and I lost no time in profiting by the opport 
nity. 
lanie, born Countess ae Ferraris, whom I found surroanded by a smal 
and somewhat noisy circle of relations afd friends. It was howeve: 
near eleven before the Prince entered. He immediate! 
entered into conversation with me, without formality. 


in his wife's saloon, especially with strangers, but that he made an ex 
inability to speak the latter language with fluency. 

that the Prince’s head was very large, indeed far above the average size 
and that both the forehead and coronal region were remarkably promi 


tween the eyebrows, the inner points of which were greatly depressed 
howing, according to Gall, an extreme development of a mental fa 





tim, aod while Murchisson swore, threaten 
deliberately began to examine 
handed to him. 


* Here’s my cheque,” he said calmly, opening a r; “ useless 
my dear Murcbisson, since Mr, Huson bas positively refaced his commas 


to the alliance.” 
“ Who said so?” cried the solicitor, 
“The youog lady herself told my 
after your visit, ia whic 
mise to marry Mr. Doe. 


dimly seeing a ray of hope. 
man last night out of ber window, 


g a vic- 
, foamed with rage, Gray 
the papers in the book which James bad 


h you did your best to coerce her into » pro- 


culty sealed by hima in German “ Sachsinn,” and in French “ Sens 
Gall states that he had perceived this 
nent in all those who were remarkable 

of facts, When very nd it to be a sure sign 
the individual — facts to speculations. Neither 
nor since have I met with so remarkable a prominence in this part 
forehead as in Prince Metternich. The cerebellum, too, was 
and the Prince’s ee Fide ent 


large 
seapent Go Ghy yutachgal of this portion of the brain. 








me. Mr. Doe’s a more wary bird than myself, I perceive,” and he read | and 


ress, was « suit brought against himself, poor Jobany Doe ! by the sta- 


bie. ret 
accomplishing the deed, after a scene of mutual recri- 
episode of Lily’s courtship had completely unveiled them to each other, 


Lily and Gray tried hard to break off the intimacy between Murehis- 


And now all is told, except that James drove his master’s well-ap- 
pointed brougbam to church, where Lily was to meet bim, aod where be 


ance of Prince Metternich at Vienna. He had beard of the interest that I 


pital, a lady, @ mutual friend, and a relation of his wife, communicated 
I was told to go there 


I was usbered into the saloon of the Priocess, the beautiful Me- 


came up and 
e conversed in 
German. I was subsequently told that the Prince generally spoke French 


ception in my case, having beard of my proficiency in the former, and 

My eyes at that time were accustomed to scan the heads of all those 
with whom I came in contact ; and it required but a glance to show me 
nent. What struck me most, however, was the extraordinary width be- 


de 
éducabilité,”’ &c. In his great work, Sur les Fonctions du Cerveru, 
of the forehead to be promi- 
Psat AK me wipe meh ad 
that 

before 
of the 


- 


x 


After a few questions about myself and whether I had known either 
Gall or Spurzbeim, to which I replied in the negative, the Prince directly 
began speaking of the former. 

“I was one of the first,” he said, fipequeetats Gall’s discoveries, 
to encourage him to pursue bis "4 I lived mach with 





aloud — him, attended his lectures, and watch prog’ myeelf,” 
“TI, John Doe, do hereby most solemnly engege my word that the sum | he added, “stadied every branch of science - to q me to 
of one thousand nds, which bas been placed in the hands of the mu-| become a medical man, I was better able to understand Gall and the value 
tual friend of Mr. Murchisson and myself (Mr. Phillips), is to be paid | of his doctrines’ (Lehre). The Prince dwelt upon this and on his love of 
over to the said Mr. Murchisson the day Lily Hason becomes my wife.” | natural science with evident satisfaction, and he more than once 
“ Bravo, Mr. Solicitor,” he langhed. “ You are indeed a clever chap! | to me that be had been one of the first and most consistent of Gall’s fol- 


lowers. “Gall,” he went on to say, “ wasa man of facts. He had 

powers of observation, and nothing escaped him calculated to throw 

on bis favourite pursait—the discovery of the functions of the brain. 

was a great hater of theories, and be would never converse with ideolo- 

es He was correct in his views, and his knowledge was profound, bat 
was coafused in his manner of expressing himself, and his style of lan- 

guage was not goed. There was often a want of clearness in his way of 

placing a subject before his hearers ; and I have frequently corrected him, 

and told bim to alter bis phrases, and say so and so.” 

“ Gall took great interest,” the Prince told me, “in every department 
of nature, and he occupied himeelf much with the physiology of planta 
lo his garden he had a hospital for sick plants, and whenever he observed 
any in the apartments of bis patients in an unhealthy state, he asked to 
have them sent to him to be cured. I accompanied him often to the bird 
and horse markets io Vienna; and, mach to the astonishment of the 
tellers, he invariably pointed out the best singers amongst the birds, and 
the dispositions of the horses.’’ 

The Prince now asked me whether medical men in England were fa- 
vourable to phrenology ; whether the Phrenological Journal was more de- 
voted to observations or to speculations and theories. He was himeelf, 
he assured me, perfectly coavinced of the truth of Gall’s “ Lehre,” taken 
=e whole, though some details were less satisfactorily established than 
others. 
“TI have never,” he added, “since I became acquainted with Gall’s 
discoveries, employed any ove coniidentially or about my person without 
reference to the shape of his head.” That phrenology should still be so 
little known and appreciated, the Prince considered to be owing to the 
general igaorance of physiology amongst the upper and so-called eda- 
cated classes. 
It was quite a surprise to me to find in Prince Metiernich such an 
earnest disciple of Gall. He renewed the conversation about bim, and 
told me several anecdotes of his want of tact. “Gall had,” he said, “a 
peculiar faculty for bringing the cudgels on himself. He made many 
enemies in Vienna, especially amongst the priests, and without any ne- 
cessity. It was owing to his rough manners and uncompromising way of 
speaking his mind. He totally disregarded the necessity of tact in in- 
tercourse with the world. But he was the most careful and patient in- 
vestigator I have known. He was a great thinker, too; indeed, a truly 
philosopbical mind.” The Prince related to mé the following anecdote 
as exemplifying Gall’s want of tact. “ Whenever I have been to Paris,” 
he said, ‘ on diplomatic affairs, 1 have lived with him as much as possi- 
ble. Gall invited me one evening to bis house to be present at the dis 
section of the head of a girl” (tbe name I could not remember) “ who 
had been executed that morning for murder. I found the bead already 
placed upon his table, and a large party of savans assembled. Amongst 
them was the chief physician to the Emperor Napoleon. Nevertheless, 
before Gall proceeded to explain to us the peculiarities of the head and 
brain, in the most marked manner he called our attention to the striking 
resemblance he found in the features of the girl and the Emperor Na 
leon. Of course we were all silent; but Gall would expatiate on this 
subject, although I trod upon his feet, and did all in my power to stop him 
and bring him to matters connected with bis science.” 
The Prince did not rank Spurzheim so high as Gall, though he granted 
that he had done something for the nomenclature and classificatioa of 
the meatal faculti tioned that the arctic voyager, Captain Ross, 
bimeelf a phrenologist, had used numerals to distinguish the degrees of 
development of the cerebral organs. The Prince sald he was one who 
attached no further value to words than as they served to name and ex- 
plain things; and as regarded the mm ing of one faculty from 
another, or the degrees of development of any cf them, it to 
him the same whether namerals or terms as ise as ble were 
used. “Bat,” he added, “it will always be most difficult, if not im- 
ble, to designate a fundamental faculty of the mind by one word. 
hrough life I have always paid attention to things themselves, and 
have never allowed myself to be misled by words.” 
He said he had foretold Captain Rose’s failure. Others joining in the 
conversation, it tarned on the periodical overflowing of the Nile. 
Prince was of opinion that no satisfac’ explanation of this phenome- 
non had as yet been given. He spoke of the great fertility it produced, 
and raid that he had sent for several barrels of the Nile water to put it 
to the test. He had applied it to soil in which wheat had been sown, 
and the result had been a surprising crop. He produced several ears of 
corn as - They were neatly folded up in paper and noted. 
He had other specimens of corn grown in the same soil, which had not 
received Nile water. These latter were far inferior in quantity and qua- 
lity. The Prince informed us, too, that he had planted corn taken 
Egyptian mummies, which had been brought over to Vienna, and opened 
there. The seeds had germinated and preduced a crop. I did not suffi- 
ciently attend to be able to recall to mind all that was said about this 
mummy corn ; but the memorandum, such as it is, may have some 
interest, as the question has lately been mooted in England whether 
genuine mummy corn will grow or aot. There could be no doubt of the 
genuineness of that which the Prince had planted. * . “s 

The Prince asked me how I intended to employ my time in Vienna ; 
what studies I pursued, &c. I informed him that I wished to see the 
public institutions, the hospitals, jails, lunatic asylums, &c. “ Ab,” he 
repiied, “ the latter are our weak side” (Sehwache Seite). I told him of 
the dreadful sights which bad met my eyes in tLe madhouse at Lins, 
where I bad seen many poor creatures behind iron bars, like wild beasta, 
and chained to the walls to boot, naked, and covered with filth. Some 
bad been in this state for upwards of twenty years, till nearly all signs 
of humanity had become obliterated. “I am afraid,” said Prince, 
“ things are not much better in Vienna.” Upon this, I ventured to ex- 
press my surprise that bis Highness did not cause improvements in the 
treatment of lunatics to be introduced. He smiled, as he replied, that 
his departmeut was Foreign Affairs ; “ but,” be added, “ things will be 
greatly improved before a The private asylams in Vienna, he told 
me, were good. All public lunatic asylums, he was of opinion, ought to 
be removed from large towns, Each district should have its own, as it 
was not good to congregate large numbers of the insaoe together. 

He related to me several anecdotes ohcingnine cases of insanily which 
be had met with when visiting lunatic asylums in company with Gall 
They once saw two lovers in the same institution, who had become de- 








the other’s eyes. The Prince mentioned, 
mathematician, whose derangement king the num- 
ber 5 for an 0 in all his calculations. In epeaking of periodical insanity 
and suicide, the Prince told me that Gall considered all suicides to be 
insane. He related the case of a tailor who had jumped into the Danube, 
and when rescued had told how an angel had appeared to him, and ea- 
ticed bim to spring off the bridge. He had beard of several instances of 
a similar explanation of their conduct having been given by suicides be- 
fore their death. One was that of a woman who had climbed upon the 
roof of a house, and then jumped off. She became collected before she 
died, and related how an ‘I had suddenly appeared to her and 
enticed her upon the roof. When there, be hovered before her, and 
allured her that in attempting to reach bim she fell to the 
Cases of monomania the Prince considered as strong evidence of 
truth of Gall’s system ; and io all cases of insanity he was convinced that 
the brain was either primarily or indirectly affected if bodily disease. 
He told me that it had been proved in Paris that gambling politics 
were the principal causes of suicide. He added, that macy minds be- 
came bere ay. in —— of frequently attending the debates—® 
characteristic idea of his Highness. 


He spoke much of the German phil ic 
like. With bis matter-of-fact understanding ( 
said, admire such pure speculations and theories 


phers indulged in. They were ex 
tion, ntteiog castles built upon sand. 
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wasted Sa ananigpte to trate the ultimate causes of things. since all 

that man can do, be , is to observe and note phenomena. It was ab- 

sard to puzz'e ourselves about the why and because (“dus Wie und 








my replyiog in the negative, d that no ole man ever did, | 
and that be himself never touched a card. I may as well mention bere, 


} 
however, that some years after thie conversation I beard that the Prince 


” i ity I had e in - | had become a whist-player, and was very fond of his regular evening rab- 
mo cl puahaes } rae yew an dieheotend Naosk” ile sald >a | ber. Possibly be had become a convert to the op n'o2 of bis brother di. | 
tly useless to dispate with such, and that the only way was to si- | plomatist, Talleyrand, who on hearing some middle-aged geotleman say | a man who comes to me with concrete propositions for reforms of liber- 
ny at once by some clinching metbod. “Lalande, the astrono- that he never played at cards, replied, “ Vous ous prepares une triste 
mer,” be eaid, “exerted himself to the utmost, when I associated with | vieilesse. . ! dia ae 
him at Paris, to convert me to atheism. I told him, firstly, that his | The Prince now, for the first time, began to speak to me of t 


principles were repuga 


It did not sileace bim, so at last I said, ‘ You do not be- | “ At firat,” he said. “1 had feared disturbances, but the newspapers had 
iteve ia Ged. ite affirmed it. ‘ Well,’ I replied, ‘1 do believe in God, | reported nothing of the kind. The Whigs are forced to go with the 


we are both believers. The only difference is that I believe yes, and 
— believe no ; £0 let us continue good friends, and drop this subject, 
her no one can prove what he believes.’”” The Prince told me this anec- 
dote both ia Germao and Freacb, with an air of much self-sutisfaction. 
He expressed to me the pleasure which he bad lately derived from read- 
ing a French translation of an article from th London P Jour- 
nal, “ Ou the Progress of Philosopby in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Througbout our conversation the Prince’s manner was simple, calm, 
and earvest. He epoke slowly, and now and then with a slight besita- 
tion. I found his featares fine and expressive, but there was a peculiar 
dead look about the eyes. He seemed to teke the deepest interest ia 
every subject that was broached, and never to speak for the sake of car- 
rying on the conversation. Neither on this, nor on subsequent occa- 
sions, did I ever hear a merely formal phrase fall from bis lips. Toough 
his manners in every respect were the very opposite of impulsive, yet he 
more than once tapped me on the knee or the arm (according as we were 
seated, or walking up and down) when be wished particulariy +o ensure 
my attention to something be was saying, or when he was p'eased with 
anything | bad said. 

t was nearly two o’clock in the morning when I took my leave of the 
Prince. He shook hends with me cordially, and asked me to repeat my 
visit as often as possible, promising me introductions to tbe directors of 
the principal institutions of Vienna. My firet impression of Prince Met- 
ternich—which, tired as I was, I noted down before going to bed (as like- 
wise the above memoranda of our conversation )—was very different from 
what I bad expected. There was in him a total absence of that air of 
astuteness which I had fancied must belong to so great a diplomatist. 
His bead and body were erect ; and there was a sel!-possessed and some- 
what proud bearing about him which is best expressed by the German 
term “ imponirend.” He seemed to me a man of strong consistent cba- 
racter, self-satisfied, and with decided principles and rules of couduct ; 
yet his maoners and conversation were extremely simple and (rack, so 
that I felt myeelf at ease, and much pleased with his calm, methodical 
way of carryiog on a conversation. : 

It was not long before I again drove to Prince Metternich’s palace. 
The Princess had told me that her saloon would be open to me every 
night afier ten, and tbat her husband always came in from his bureau 
between that bour aud eleven. 1 coofess I should have preferred earlier 
hours ; but for very many years it bad been the Prince’s babit to devote 
this part of the night to social intercourse, and, as he informed me him- 
seif, be never retired to rest before two in toe morning. “ Habit is man’s 
nurse,” says Schiller ; nevertheless it must require an originally stroug 
constitution to permit this babit of late hours to obtain, especially where, 
as in Prince Metternich’s case, so many of the day boars were devoted 
to important State affairs, So methodical was be, however, in every- 
thing, that he told me on this second visit, that in his bureau he bad two 
desks on opposite sides of the room. At the one be wrote all his de- 
spatches aod official letters, or conversed with those who came to bim on 

blic busiaess ; the other was for his private affairs. Nothing could in- 

uce him, be said, to open at bis private desk an official letter, however 
usimporiact; if banded to bim whilst sitting there, he would take it 
across to read it at the desk for the affairs of State. He acted in the 
same manver with private letters when brought to him at bis official 
desk. He dwelt mach on the association of ideas and their connexion 
with the outward objects to which we become accustomed ; likewise on 
the beneficial inflaence on the miod from strict attention to physical or- 
der. The Prince spoke, too, with contempt of a clase of clever men 
whose minds are generally in a state of confusion, their kaowledge as 
iil-arraoged as their possessions. ° ° ° ° 

Oar conversation oo the et coming to an end, the Prince 
joined Prince Scbtaburg, an Austrian diplomatist, aad other noblemen 
who bad entered bis wile’s saloon. 

The execation of criminals became the subject of conversation. The 
Prince defended this extreme rigour of the law in cases of murder, saying 
that it should not be viewed in the light of punishment, but of preven- 
tion only. Therefore he thought judges should never eater into the 

aestion whether a convicted murderer were a monomaniac or not, but 
ve him to be ted asa ing to othere. Besides, it would be 
dangerous for society if it were established that eccentric indulgence in 
unbridled passions, should they lead to murder, might be excused on the 
score of unsound miod. Pricce Sebdaburg mentioned a project in Sax 
ony to abolish public executions, and to have them take place in jails be- 
fore certain public functionaries. 

This plan Prince Metternich decidedly disapproved of ; it would be as 
well, he said, to do away with capital punishments altogether, for the 
object being to deter by the example of a painful and igoominious deatb, 
the public at large would soon cease to believe in executious if took 

within the precincts of jaile, and beture official persons —_ A 
ittle incideat amused me in ihe course of this conversation. Prince 
Schdubarg expressed bis doubts whether cases of monomania should be 
exempted from capital punishment or not ; and whilst apparently anxious 
for the solution of this question, and without allowing time for its dis- 
cussion, he started another question, viz., Whether executions at all were 
useful! Prince Metternich immediately, aod in no gentle manner, de- 
sired bim not to confound two distinct questions, nor whilst requiriog an 
answer to one, to expect at the same time an answer to the other, He 
alluded to the frequency of such illogical proceedings in conversation, 
and to the confusion which they cause in arguments. I had previously 
been struck with the mioute attention to the arrangement in his own 
mind of every subject the Prince conversed upon, and to the logical order 
in which he placed bis arguments. One part he would distinguish by the 
letter A, another as B, &c.,; and so be went on to give his explanations 
and work out bis train of reasoning. 
In the course of our conversation this evening, the Prince ex 





pressed 
his disapproval of ihe publication of crimes and suicides, with all their de- | guages 


tails, iu the public prints. He considered this custom, as it takes place 
in England, to be injurious to society. It often created a morbid taste 
for horrors, and ied to the commission of crimes and suicides, owing to 
* instinctive imitative propeasities of man. 

was again etruck with the remarkable composure and self-possession 
of the Prince, thongh he never seemed to be thinkiog of himself, asa 
Giffident man generally does. His voice too was invariably clear, bar- 
monious, and bland, but without any modulation of tone such as one meets 
with in those who are not altogether candid, or who wish to make an 
—~ on others by flattery or the use of persuasive arguments. 

was, however, told by his wife’s relations and others in Vienna tbat 
he bad an extraordinary talent for avoiding anpleasant thiogs ( Talent des 


). | For instance, should any one baving the opportunity of | the folly of teaching children words the meaviag of which they could not 


approaching him bave a petition to present, or any favour to ark not 
agreeable to him to t, he would soon become aware of it, and not al- 
low any opeuing. He could manage this, I was told, so adroitiy, that 
the hint would be taken without any offence being given. I was in- 

too, that such was the power of his mind, he could extract the 


essence out of whatever came before bim in an incredibly short space of | England, and the difficulty of fureteeing the futare of that country. 
& vast stock of technical knowledge, and tbat be | Again he eaid, that in a general way parties might be divided into Re- 


time ; that he possessed 
was able to converse well upon almost every subject, be it physical sci- 
i had 


ble of appreciating bim. As regarded bis personal 


, | was told that he had never been known to bear malice ; that | sessed the entire collection, as in these clever 


he had no “ rancune,” and that he hed never punished any one on ac- 


count of enmity toward, or abuse of himself. “ Bat,” said bis mother-in- 
er: tandesmensch 


law, “ er ist durchaus Ve 


ters especially were said to be 


en masterpieces fur perspicuity aud elegance | for Reform,’ is arevolatiovist aod an advocate of every kind of violent 
On another of my ni ht visits at the Prince Metternich’s palace, I found | things; but the term reforms means the salutary removal of certain im- 


the Princes, ber sister Princes Odescalchi, and a of friends, 
of them fashionable young noblemen, engaged pp snl cards, ier 


pee peed gb. Silver markers, about the size and value | such : therefore e 
of Eogl Fe ate Taare viled up in heaps, or being passed irom one advocate of reforms.” The 


Player to the other. I had 


i to . 
ora and fi A ty to examine ove of these mark. 


pon it the Prince’s coat of arms—Golden Ficece 


Maria Theresa, &c. Whea the Prince entered the saloon the card-playing 


ant to my feelings, and secondly, that he ennuied | cal state of things in Eogland, and of the recent change of Ministry.* 


it | ultra-Tories, moderate Tories, Conservative Whigs, on the one side ; on 
d | c - | the other, into Reformers, Radicals, Destructiv: 
ing with well-informed men. He was very silent, however, when in the | the latest political caricatures by H. B. on a table, aod we looked at them 


L ” (entirely a man of intellect), “ nev- | cians and the advocates of violent measures may be exemplified by the 
ertheless he is invariably kind to those around bim. His letters, I was | difference in the signification of the singular — | 


» Were written iu a beautifully clear style, aod bis French let-| Reform. A man who uses this term in the singalar, exclaiming, ‘I am 


y | pediments to the welfare of society which powerful minds, after a tho- 


stream, for they are unable to direct it, baviog comprom'sed themselves 
with the Radical party. The Tories, however, may be able to stem the 
torrent of Reform, and to direct it into useful channels. No one,’ he 
added, “ can suppose the Wellington party absurd enough to cry stop, 
and offer direct oppoeition to the wisbes of the nation. Wellington is 
well acquainted with the state of public feeling. But I do not think be 
| will be Premier : be is net fit for that Post. The people in Eogland,” be 
| said,* attach far too much importance to names. Ia reality, neither 
| Tories nor Whigs exist any longer as bodies, although individuals may 
| cherish the old party principles, Conservatives and Radicals are now 
| the only two political parties in Eogland.” Of Lord Durbam, he said 

that be was a Radical, and that he bad but repeated at Glasgow what 

Haot had said years before io Smithfield. Lord Grey, he thought had 
acted like an honourable man, for when he found himself no longer able 
to control the spirit of Reform, he bad resigned. The Prince made some 
remarks on the interpretation pat on the word Reform, on the variety of 
meanings Ciffereat people attached to it. Toe Prussian Secretary of Le- 
| gation, who with some others had joined us, said there was, literally 

speaking, no such thing in Polities as Reform at all; in which opision 
Priooe Metternich eeemed to acquicece. He said there were many abuses | 











in all countries ( Misbrduche ) and that no two minds worth anything could | 
bave a difference of opinion on the question of their removal when dis- | 
covered. Every one must wish for this result, but the difficulty was to | 
know what reaily was an abuse (Misbrauch). There was no question on | 
which there were so wany conflicting interests and opinious, aud no | 
problem more difficult of solatioo, than that of effecting sudden and | 
great changes without injury to some part of the political fabric.  Man- | 
kind,” be added, “is always anxious for change, always wanting to be 
doing something. Men attach too mach importance to words, They 
seldom know what they really want, or they disguise selfish desires ua- 
| der some specious cloak, tome popular cry. Whenever I have bad to 
join others to debate on political matters, my object has always been to 
dive to the bottom of the views and wisbes of the party as soon as 

ble, and to waste no time with words and vague phrases. I bave always 

said, directly we were seated, “ Now, gentlemen, to business; what is it 

we want?” (zur Sache! nun meine Herrn was wollen wir?) “I have thus | 
forced every one present to speak, and to be as clear and concise as pos- | 
sible ; by which means I bave soon found out whetber he knew what he 
wanted or not. My own views I have never expressed till the last, but 
then decisively.”’ The Prince made some sagacious remarks ou the ne- 
cessity in politics and legislation of well calculating reactions. “ As in 
pbysice,” he said, “so in politics ; every action bas its reaction ; wad su- 
perficial politicians, in their desire for change, are uoable to foresee how 
the measures they advocate, if carried out, would react upon society.” 

On what be called the spirit of the age—the craving for change—the 
Priace entered at some length, and used the simile of the stream, which 
it would be dangerous to attempt to stem altogether, bat which could 
not be left to take its own course. “ The wise,’ he said, “ would take 
care to direct it into such channels as would irrigate tbe fields, and be 
of beuefit to the country. The Prince spoke, too, of the tendency of men 
to do thiags and act without reflection and consideration of consequences. 
He became quite facetious on this head, and related to me several anec- 
dotes of his experiences in every-day life. It was very amusing, he raid, 
to give to servants commissions to execate, or messages to deliver, and 
then to call them back and ask them what they were going todo. Very 
often be had found that no sooner was the word “ go,’’ as part of a sen- 
tence, out of his mouth, than off the man, io his geal, would start. “ For 
instance, I may have said, ‘ Joho, go and ——’ the man would tarn, aod 
when called back, and asked where be was going to, would be all abroad. 
‘ Now, then,’ I would add, ‘go to Mr. Noel, io such and euch a street, 
and ask bim to dinner to-morrow at five.’ Again the man would start, 
and if called back, and asked to repeat the messege, it would probably 
transpire that ia his burry and confusion he bad uot thoroughly uader- 
stood the commission ; so that he would have made two or three bian- 
ders had he proceeded to execute it.” “I bave made it a point through 
life,” he added, ‘‘ never to send a verbal message to any one without 
to-aay. By shiocimple proseutioa, I’have saved myeelf end otbere wreck 
say. Byt ve saved m 
trouble and confusion. st 

The Prince told m2, whilet speaking of the blunders committed by 
servants, that he once had a coachman, excellent in every respect bat 
one : he could never find bis way from one part of the town to another 
witbout driving home first. 

On another visit to the Prince, we conversed much on langusge. To 
my surprise, he said be was conviaced that originally one or more lan- 
guages must have been revealed to man. It was utterly — for 
man to have invented a language with all ite complicated rules of gram- 
mar and syntax. If number of children, he said, were to be co 
together from infancy, and if grown up pereons were only to commaai- 





invent a language for themselves. Supposing this were the case, I 
could not see, I replied, bow this would prove that any language, or 
languages in a perfected form, bad been directly revealed to man. It 
appeared to me that in all there were signs of gradual growth and deve 
lopment, according to the history of a , and all the circumstances 
surrounding it, geographical, climatical, &o. I alluded also to the 
changes ever taking place in modern languages, to the history of the 

lish language in particular. The Prince did not deny the changes 
io laogaages, por the influences I alladed to; nevertheless, be could 
not allow that the growth of any language had commenced, as it were 
ab ovo, from a basis of natural sounds, ejaculations, &c. Perfected lan- 
guages, be affirmed, had been revealed to man, which was proved, more- 
over, by the Bible ia the history of the tower of Babel. 

The Prince said it was wrong to teach young children several lan- 
at once, for in that cave they would none well. He did not 
fear confusing a child’s mind so that it would string together words of 
different languages in one to ex its thoughts. The laws of 
eaphony and the differeot characters of languages, would, be thought, 
prevent such a jumble, But anless some one jan were thoroughly 
studied as a basis for others, a clear conception of grammar, and the 
geveral epirit of languages, would never be obtained. On this account 
be 2 of teaching Latin and Greek, the dead or ——_ lan- 
guages, former possessing the most perfect grammar constrac- 
ton, thus serving as a normal tongue. He advocated, however, the teach- 
ing of several modern languages in early youth, bat in succession, for 
otherwise the organs of articalation would never be able thoroughly to 
master the varieties and delicacies of pronunciation. He remarked on 





understand ; throughout their educ.:t oa great care should be taken to 
explain the value of language, and ite correct use. Although I could 
not agree with the Prince in bis theory of the origin of languages, yet all 
his views on edacation | considered sound, 

Oa another occasion the Prince spoke to me of the political position of 


formers and Conservatives, and then again variously subdivided into 
es, &e. The Prioce had 
together. They amused bim very much, and he told me that he pos- 
caricatures was displayed 
the bistory of political parties, their contests, mauceavres, &e, 

“ The entire difference,” said the Prince, between enlightened politi- 


the plural of the word 
change which would suit bis selfish ends or his vagae conceited notions of 


roug® investigation and consideration of circumstances, have found to be 


enlightened politician may pronounce bimself an 
same distinction of pAb ar aud motives, he 








cate with them, and bring them up by means of signs, they would never | faced vi 


mental philosophy, as opposed | party cuntinued to make so much noise that he led me into another room. | added, might be applied to the use of the word “ liberty” io ite slogular 
= - blaring orn Bis first queetioa this evening was whether I ever played at cards. Oa | and plural meaning ( Freheit und Freiheiten). Those whe aoe alwepe oxy 
he ae 


ing out for liberty, he said, wanted exemption from eontrol, a general 
liceuce to gratify their individual desires and passions, and moreover 
power to tyrennize over others; but the plural sense, liberties, did not 
exclude that protection which good laws aud wise social arrangements 
afforded to every virtuous citizen, “I have a respect,” he added, “for 


ties ; but I thoroughly despise your advocates of reform and liberty in 
the abstract.” Man,” he continued, “ig eaid to be bora for Salen, 
and thus we have the cry for universal suffrage and freedom of the press 
institutions for which society is very far from being prepared. As well 
might it be proposed that because the horse is the animal most filted for 
drawing vehicles, I sbould take a wild steed from the plains, and without 
subjecting it to a long process of training, harness it to a carriage ia 
which I bad placed my beloved wife and children. Who buta fool would 
act in this way? And yet the folly would be equally great to give uni- 
Versal suffrage to a people incapable of making a proper use of 

I spoke to him of the power of education; and the mischief resulting 
from too much control, too much bureaucratic police rule, which must 
always prevent the development of those faculties and those social habits 
which alone could fit meno for freedom. “It is quite impossible,” re- 
plied the Prince, “ for all classes cf society to arrive at that degree of 
education and enlightenment necessary to enable a State or community 
to derive benefit from ultra-democratic institutions. A large proportion 
of the inbabitants of avy country must always work, and besides be de- 
barred the mental capacity to appreciate virtae, What folly, then, to 
allow a licentious press to appeal to and inflame their ons, promote 
discontent and avarchy. He again referred to the injurious effects on 
society from the reports of marders, robberies, braw)s, and so on, in the 
English papers. Such reports, he asserted, increased the number of 
crimes, and tended to demoralize the people. “ What people in the 


| world,” he added, “ are euch horrormongers as the Eaglish a7 is dis- 
| gusting to see how they crowd to any place where some dreadful crime 


has been committed ; and men io general will alwaye prefer such objects 
as appeal to their vulgar cario-ity and animal passions, to such as re- 
quire a purely jnteliectual and moral appreciation. If you,” he con- 
tinued, “ who have so high an opinion of human nature, and of the ele- 
vating influences of the fine arts, were to stick up ia the windows of a 
shop ia the Kiirntner Strasse” (the greatest thoroughfare in Vienna), 
“ the flnest engreviogs from the works of Rafaelie, Correggio, or any of 
the masters whom you thiok have best depicted moral and religious 
scenes ; and if I were to put up in a window on the opposite aide volu 
tuous and obscene pictures such as Paris daily produces, on which side 
would the people crowd? Whilst you would attract bat few. of 
the passers-by, on my side the thoroughfare would soon be blocked-up.” 

“Sach as Vienna now is, I grant it,” I replied ; “ but this does not 
prove that with real attempts to educate the people it might not ia a 
few years be otherwise, Besides, your Highness must excuse me,” I 
mee “itl sporem Tee 2 surprise ne L- poe numerous churches ia 

eona, your large body of clergy, with arch at their head, thio 
should be as bad as you admit.” ~- ” 
His Highness smiled at this remark, and gave me to understand that 
he thought poor human nature so very bad that, but for the priests and 
police arrangements, nothing but anarchy would prevail. Every vir- 
tuous and enlightened mao, be further said, was obliged to draw up laws 
for himself, according to which he squared hie conduct. Every thinkin 
being soon found out that what is called liberty is in reality the indal- 
gence of our propensities, which leads in the end to misery and ruin. It 
was only the vicious, or dolts and fouls, who objected to wise laws and 
social arrangements for the guidance and control of the mass, who were 
led away by empty words and sounds, and exercised their lungs by ery- 
ing out for liberty. 

had never beiore heard the Prince speak with so much earnestness 
as on the foregoing topics. There was a degree of bitterness, and scorn 
too, in bis expression and in the tone of bis voice when speaking of re- 
formers and the mass of humanity, which showed me too Disinly bis low 
estimate of his fellow-creatures, and the —— of any efforts on my 
part to modify his political principles. 1 may here mention, however, 
that on this and other occasions he allowed me to dissent from bis views, 
and that bis manners were invariably kind aud {ree from dogmatical pre- 
tension. I came to the conclusion that his self-love and consciousness of 
ome over _ = ae apr gem - the one hand, = ~ education <A 
a régime y atism, together is experience 

the vices and venality of men on the other, bad caused him to under esti- 
mate the capacity of man to make p ogress ia virtue and civilization. 1 
became also gradually convioced that Priace Metteraich acted upon 


aciples which be believed to be sound, and that there was notbiog in 
is character at all allied to that ot a hypocrite or cruel despot. 
———_ 
BILLINGSGATE. 
BY 4 DENIZEN THEREROP. 
“There’s Billingegate for you!” cried a most table 1 


elderly gentleman, with a large be aes Berpae = — umbrella under 
his left arm, and a clerical cut individual on his right, with a fine inflam- 
matory full-blown nose, a photograph of which would Lave made a fa- 
mous advertisement for the wine merchant who had furnished the (evi- 
dently) find old crasted port upon which the organ in question had been 
trained and developed. “ There’s Billingsgate for you!” Scarcely had 
these sounds sions ek highly sensative ty 
a 


jum, wheo, turoiog m 
eyes in the direction f ‘tery. 


out, what should I see but a couple of 
sages engaged in a hand-to-hand combat, the violence of which I 
had never beheld equalled, although io the course of isy life frequently 
compelled to mingle with the very substrata of society. iy that 
eccentric and gregarious creature—so often to be found, after dark, lo- 
hg the a -— es of the age! my ecallery-maid—a metro- 
6 made appearance. The en fair ones were 

with aitheulty forced apart, when they instantly fell back upon that 
most formidable instrament iu such hands, or rather mouths, their tongues. 
I dare not defile the “cream Gn acai this article is penned 
with so mach as a shadow even of the jectionable of the epithets 
that were “eye he upon this occasion. fice it to say, they were 
traly awful. “ ’s Billingsgate for you,” again reiterated the highly 
ee gr gentleman. “Never heard anything like it in my life be- 
fore. 
Now, there’s an old booby,” thought I; never heard anything like 
these vile io bie life before, and yet he dares to attribate their 
paternity to Billingegate. How illogical! how unjust! Bat, aa the old 
saying goes, “ Give me a dog, &.” 

annoyance, caused by the remark of the highly respectable gentle- 
man, was considerably increased, when I came to reflect upoa the fact, 
that for macy ee 1 had lived in the closest ae to the monarch 
fish mart, and had been in the daily practice of heading my letters with 
ite disgracefully celebrated name. Billingsgate! Billingsgate! thou art 
@ plague-spot upon creation—thou art the culminating point of vulgarity, 
ignorance, insolence, and disgusting epithet ; fit only to be approacbed 
by the hob-nailed shoes of the bee mn mag A decent Welliogton, or 
even a single-soled Biucher, would tremble with dread upon thy flag 
stones. There is contamination in thy touch; thy. breath is bot with 
oaths and “ Old Tom ;” thy salesmen are bold faced bullies, and thy la- 
bourers more to be shunned than the miduight barglar. Out—out upon 
thee! compared with thy abominable self, Newgate Market is a sancta- 
ary, and Leadenball an elysium. * The Siogging Butcher " of the one, 
and the “Game Chicken” of the other, more to be courted for com- 
pacionsbip than the best bred man that ever emanated from thy fatal 
preciocte. , | mormured, is the opinion entertained, at all 
events, by a large portion of society dwelling within the postal twelve 
miles radius, and they fling the libel upon the four winds of beaven, till 
at last Billingsgate becomes a bye-word ia the mouth of the whole civil- 
ised world ; the fact of being connected with it in the remotest de- 
ree, a of the utmost degradation any unfortunate could possibly 

Well, after all, it is not so much a laughing matter as rome peo- 
ple imagine. [tis not always pleasant upon g introduced to new 

, to call forth expressions of surprise, because you conduct your- 
self with becoming decorum, and with a proper obeervation to the ordi- 
nary rules of everyday etiquette. It is not agreeable to be patted u 
the back with a “ well, really, aod you come from Billiogsgate! I 
couldn’t bave thought it!’ Aod why not? Is a selling the 
varied products of the ocean more lated to deprave mind than 
disposing of a bale of silk, or a box of 


dust? Is there any eet law 
that fish ealesmen, fish mon, or even should not keep 
with the of the rest of mia ? Certainly not! Very 


progrees-march 
well then ; tell me why the best of these should be looked down upon by 
Pre a ter tee feet ag tang Teeny pa 
to believe himself the pink of perfecti the crown of bis unplea- 
santly perfumed bead to the of bis ling * pateots?” Now, 





, and the sent for the Duke of W: 


* This was on the 25th of November ; on the 14th of that mouth Lord Mel- 
bourne bad resigned King had ellington. 


come gentle reader, come with me, and I will lead you for a sbort ramble 
among this much-abused and vilified class of people. Let us take a calm. 
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and 4 jonate observation of them, and their manner of conducting 
themselves ; we will— 


“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 


It is Monday morning, and the month of December. Hark! the clock 
strikes five. There goes the market bell, and the market is now formally 
o . Look about you ; the gasman bas jast completed his task of 
illuminating, as the numerous jets of gas starting from the iron pillars 
which eupport the roof above us. testity in a somewhat fantastic manner. 

There are bat few persons in the market at present, and the greater por- 
tion of these, salesmen and their satellites, who book the fish as it is sold. 
There are two cutters alongside the dumb lighter, containing some hun- 
dreds of packages ; bosbels and trunks of soles, turbots, bri lia, &ec., &o. 
There are also several boats of sprats, and five or six codmen (i. ¢. row- 
boats of cod). At the top of the market we shall fod a number of vans 
Jaden with packages ; containing soles, plaice, fresh aod salted herrings, 

, and one or two ines of cod, understand me, not cod-machines. 
I make that distinetion, because when Mrs. Partington, visiting Billings- 
te, was told that some long box-like objects going upon wheels, and 
rawn by horses, were cod machines, she was led to very erroneous con- 
clusions, and could not belp exclaiming, “ Lor, bless me—well I couldn't 
ha’ beleft it if 1 bada’t ha’ seen it with my own ious eyes. Well, 
they do bring things to confection, now! Ab! 1 see—them’s the fly 
whéels as they call em. Well, to be sure, make cod by machinery! Dear 
me, then that accounts for salt fish bein’ so cheap last Good Friday.” 

“ Fresh arrival o’cod,” cries a thick-set man with a duck or canvas 
emock upon his back, and a leathern “ sboriog hat,” as bard as the hide 
of a rhinoceros, upon his head, as he pitches upon his master’s “form” 
(@ sort of rade table) four of as fine fish as ever graced the board of 
lordliest epicure. “Fresh arrival o’cod.” This announcement brings 
about the finny monsters in question a knot of some five or six buyers. 
The salesman, a plamp-faced, as urbane, middle-aged man, with 
a white pocketapron before him, taking a pinch of enuff out of a 
real silver box, in reply to the question— 

« do you want for these cod, sir?” cries one. 

“ Well, what do you say to three pounds for ’em?” 

“ Say nine sbillings a nob,” crics one of the group. 

“ No good at all,” replies the saleeman. 

“ Four shillings there,’’ exclaims somebody else. 

“1 must have my money,’’ resames the seller. 

Here, go on,” cries the original bidder, catching hold of one of the 
fish, and reversing its tion to the others, “ Twelve-and-six a nob for 
‘em, that’s bidding right up ; I’m top of the tree.” 

“ Anybody give any more,” cries the vendor, looking around him, and 

% bis pencil as an auctioneer would bis hammer. “Give any 
more f” 

“ Ob! what niggers you are,”’ chimes in the last bidder. 

“ Sold,” exclaims the salesman, bringing down bis black-lead upon the 
cover of his book, and straightway one of the lads or men, known by the 
eceentric of “ Bobber,” 4 them from the form, pitches 
them into a basket, technically called a “ flasket,” is helped with them 
on to his head, and away they are borne to the stand or cart, whichever 
it may be, of the buyer. Another, and another, and another turn of cod 
is thus of When begioning to diminish in size; they are 
brought up in sixes instead of fours, and ~ rape | @ corresponding di- 
minution will lead to their being brought up in eights, and should they 
finish out very small, perbaps in twenties. 

“ Fresh arrival of ver,” now echoes through the vaulted roof of 
corrugated iron. “’Rival o’ whitin.” We make for another stand. A 
similar scene to that we have just witnessed is enacted here, that is, pro- 
vided trade be at all brisk. 

Looking around the market now, we find that both the bayers and 
sellers have considerably increased in number. Most of the “ buma- 
rees”’ (a class of middle men, who buy in considerable quantities, and of 
whom a large tion of the fishmongers purchase very much of their 
supplies—from the fact of being better able to accommodate themselves 
as to the size, number, 4c.) are busily engaged in laying out sinecf lan 
to the best advantage. er ae: polished — A aa with hinged lide, 
are to be found in the hands of many of them. Now, don’t wink your 
eye so insinuatingly, for, although the morning is a bleak one, those ves- 
sels do not con egg-bot or avything akin to egg-bot. They are sim- 
ply charged with eober and serious tea and coffee. It is doing the thing 


respectably! And why not? There was a time, let me tell you, when | his 
? accommodated 


several of the leading salesmen used to be with silver 
tankards to take their breakfast out of, but that practice died away with 
tallow dips, oil lamps, and wortby old men themselves. That red-faced 
jolly-luokiug elderly man, who cannot speak without blivking his eyes, 
aw whose whiskers seem undecided as to whether they shall turn sandy 
or grey, is Mr. H——, who, with bis three or four sons ocoupy as many 
— stands, manages to keep something like sixty or seventy ves- 
sels of one sort or anotber—his own property—fully employed all the 
year round ; and there are a couple of brothers, whore surname com- 
menaced b Mt, who poesesred a fleet bat little inferior toH’s. The lovers 
of a bit of sweet fish are much indebted to the last mentioned, for he it 
was who introduced the practice of icing the packages which are es oy 
up by the cutters. Before he commenced doing eo, the only fish which 
came to market thus protected was salmon. However, by applying ice 
to the cutter’s fish My the public are enabled to get that delicac 
as sweet and fresh } am hottest months of the year, as they origi- 
nally vould only durio coldest. 

e have now walked completely round the market, we bave witnessed 
a number of sales, and yet no person bas uttered an objectionable ex- 
pression, and those transacting business have bebaved themselves in 
every other respect like ordinary mortals. Look about you again, it is 
half-past six o'clock, the Yorkshire fish is down ; and, indeed, everything 
of consequence that may be louked for to-day. 

Ab, that was coarse expression—very coarse! It was; buat look at 
the maa who gave utterance to it. His long dark corded jacket, with 
large brouze sporting buttons ; his corded trousers, fitting about the 
ante as tightly as pantaloons’of half a century ; his half-boots, with 

eyelet lace-holes, as thickly ranged as the spangles apon a barlequin ; 
such, all declare him to bo, not a denizen of the “ Gate,” but the tho- 
rough-bred ooeter, common to all public markets. For be it understood 
that the genuine costermonger cootines himself to no market in particu- 
lar, he obtains bis living out of all of them. If fish be scarce, he goes to 
the fruit or green market, if both these fail, he tries his band at poultry. 
The ungaicly remark just indulged io, that man would have let drop in 
Leadenhall or Covent Gardena ~ as readily. Some of this class do 
ie ttainly use language frightfully disgusting, while others of them rarely 
tet «FOP even a common coarse expression. I make no doubt thas this 
-vioe, \‘Vhich is practiced to a very considerable extent among the youth 
ful mem %¢rs of this profession, results from the fact of their being wo 
apon the ,teets at a very tender age, to scramble for their living, couse- 
‘quently main ing that instraction which others, more fortunately situated, 
enjoy, aod fin. ting that education which they had been better without. 
Many of these p. ple earn very excellent liveliboods, and some of them, 
by pureuing asten'Y and sober course of life, lift themselves and families 
out of the original » ire in which fortune bad placed them, grow up to 
be respectable tradesm».”, and ultimately achieve comparative affluence. 
Turning round the Piaz.", facing the river, we find a distinct race of 
creatures to any we have bicherto looked apon. They seem to be by- 
brids—something between the bumaree and the costermonger. These 
“gen are the London smokers. Yhey are rap ed in rows beside long, nar- 
rew, newspaper-lined boxes, covtaiuing bright, saffroa-coloured smoked 
and silver-like glistening bloaters, which they are selling by 
the dozen and bundred, respectively, to the various shopkeepers and 
street-venders, who have a demand for such articles. These pecple are 
a very modern, aud at the same time, equally industrious class. They 
have, for the most part, sprung iato existeace during the last seven or 
fish-emokiog 


t years, oefore that period there was but litte in 
tee whatever there might have been of returns, birdseye, and 
Cavendish. 


The clock strikes seven, and business for this day has now reached its 
culminating poiat. Every avenue, highway, or bye-way is throaged 
with buyers, sellers, 8, aud bobb rs; so that if you get a dab of 
the ear from the flany termiaation of the cod, as it passes on somebody's 
head, or a flick from the tail of a skate, do not be surprised. There is a 
good deal of jostling and continuous busy bum of voices, broken through 
at intervals by some stentor-like individuals, announcing “ Turbots and 
Brills,”"—* Torbay Haddock,”’ or “ Li-ive Whi tin?” 


A short galesmaa-like gentleman, of tolerable rotundity, may be seen | men 


pushing his way from stand to stand with a fist full of narrow slips of 
paper. He bolds out his palm a-straightway, the t drops certai 

current coins of the realm therein, and receives one of the paper slips 
return. That individual is the clerk of the market, and is now engaged 
in collecting those reatals to which the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don lay claim for the privileges and accommodation which it affords the 
various vendors. He seems to bave little difficulty in bis task, Nobody 
——_ out to fight for his “ imperence,” as I very recently saw 
the of some small tenements served, upon asking for Ais just de- 





—) 





mands ; nor does anybody with the ——. action of thumb upon 
nose and wide extended fingers ask him if he doesn’t “ wish be may get 
it.” Nothing of the kind, the money seems — 

were being invested in a model building society, or the three 

Of course there are some who do not pay either so readily or willingly as 
others, and who give the clerk of the market considerable trouble in 
looking after them, but they are a small — See, en he goes again, 
as placidly and regularly as an old horse up a bill, who knows that the 
whip has been left bebiad, and has a decided objection to putting bim- 
self out of the way. s 

There, I can tell that you are more favourably disposed towards Bil- 
lingsgate and its people than you were ere we first commenced our tour 
together. This place is, after all, you see, no worse than the Corn Ex- 
change, or any other public resort for the transaction of business. I will 
now call your attention for a few minutes to its intelligence. Take the 
Billingsgate people as a whole, they are inferior, perhaps, to a similar 
body of business men in the world. Yonder gentleman, with somewhat 
florid face and white whiskers, and who, ever and anon, throws bis head 
far back as if the better to survey the customer who is asking the price 
of some eight or ten cod which lie at bis disposal, is an excellent ama 
teur musician, likewise a connoisseur of paintings, mostly keeping some 
six or seven hundred pounds’ worth of such things in a little room over 
a shop of his, not five minutes walk from where we are now standing. 
To add to his credit, he has been the architect of his own fortune. A son 
of his who, some years ago, was engaged in the market, managed to cul- 
tivate bis taste and talent for painting with such success that several of 
his productions were engraved in a superior style, and found a ready 
welcome to the walls of many a true lover of art. His name was James 
Bateman, and when I mention “ Babble and Squeak” (the Scotch terrier 
killing @ rat in a gulley), “ Tbe First Lesson,” (the bitch exhibiting the 
rat to ber litter of paps), and a “ Salmon with Lobster Sauce,” I feel eure 
that I shall make a number of the public fully aware of whom I am 
speaking. That burly porter, with imposiug beard, who bas just bustled 
past, instead of ing bis leisure time bebind a pipe of tobacco at some 
tap, as many working men disconnected with Billingsgate do, is, being 
the of a very good bass voice, a member of one of the best ama 
teur choirs in London, and has sung a solo ere now, before a crowded ga- 
thering at St. Martin’s Hall. A little further on, and we come alongside 
a tall, thin-faced, light haired, nervous looking young man, who is up to 
bis neck in business, being surrounded with hosts of packages of soles, 
turbots, haddocks, &c., and a goodly gathering of buyers. He, like the 
gentleman whom I first introduced to your notice, bas ie 
ness and ability for music, entertaining a choir of singers ia his own 
tastefully farn drawing-room once or twice a week, when he assumes 
the baton, and wields it with both grace and considerable ekill. He, too, 
is ae the artist, cao bis friends, caricature bis ene- 
mies (if he have any), and do something with both waters and oils, beside 
which he F , and is now going in, hammer and tongues for 
German. Crossing the market, we come upon a shop with the name of 
Bacon upon its door A name by the-bye which was robbed of all 
its comicality x bandred years ago, by an old monk who prefaced 
it with Roger. The Billingsgate Mr. was closely related to the 
late highly talented engraver of that name, and if nothing more than a 
good citizen himself, yet he has those among his children whose fine art 
capabilities will, in all probability, ere many years have elapsed, win 
some attention from the world. 

Towards the bottom of the market we meet with as classical and intel- 
lectual a face as you may find in many thousands. That broad, full brow, 
well-cut nose, and dark penetrating eye, tell their porsessor to be of no 
every-day mind. He is @ scholar, exceedingly well read—possesses a 
bigh appreciation of the beautiful, and is personally acquainted with 
maoy highly-esteemed literary personages. Passing on, we find ourselves 
in front of the most imposing y= (the word scarcely applies it is a ba- 
zaar) Billingsgate possesees. Take a good look at it, it is worth your 
while. How well — varnished, and fitted up—what a capital ar- 
rangement that reflector overhead for throwing down the light. It looks 
for all the world like the inverted coffee-cup of one of the civic giante— 





Gog or . Bebold the real Spanish mahogany showboards ; look at 
yon sigan safe, and now look at the proprietor of all this, anda great 


wore beside. Look at him as he stands bare-headed, with his shining 
Roman froot full of life and vivacity. From very bumble beginnings bas 
he climbed to his present position, and yet he has never been niggard of 

cash. A hearted man, full of generous sympathies ; a good 


; Etrust thet your respeot for 
be after what I bave shown you. 


within ite radios. I hope that you can now understand how aman may 
sell fish in Billingsgate for ore | thirty, or forty years, and yet, after 
all, be a ligent member of society, possessing a 
true taste for books, pictures, music, &c. I do not attempt to deny the 
fact of there being some disreputable characters located here, such are to 
be found everywhere, oftentimes in places much more sacred, 


— 


A LETTER FROM MY GODMOTHER. 


Io your last letter, my dear Carry, you tell me an imperial edict bas 
gone forth for the cutting off of crinoline. Is that all? Ha: nothing 
been said about the bag-wigs? You know very well what I mean. Just 
place the looking-glass at the back of your bead. Upon my word, my 


éear, I thought at first you had got the woolly head of a little black child | by 
c 


oncealed wader your hair! As to the criaoline, of course lam glad 
evough to find that that monomania is on the decrease. But I look upon 
the matter only in the light of a respite. As sure as you are standing 
there in your rolling, jostling, oscillating tab, Carry, you are doomed to 


live and move oa unimated Guy in some other ludicrous shape, before you | b 


are much older. [am a | almost out of patieoce to think that so many 
of my sister-women, with all their fine powers and capacities, their no- 
ble and endearing qualities, should in small Sane themselves such 
arrant fools. What is Eugénie to us, or we to Eugénie? If, as Albert 
Smith has told us, in his China, the empress bad some fancied good reason 
for adopting this costume, which “he would not for the worid report to 
his audience,” is that any good reason why you should wish to be as em- 
presses wish to be who love the empire? 

Dear, dear Carry I really blush for you! You ask me to be plain, 
and plain I must be—or what am I to say? There now, go to your dress- 
ing room ; take off your steel-hoops; but what on earth are you to do 
with them? Throw them away! Wh , Where can they be put? Just 
fancy to yoursel!, for one moment, a tion of these ruous bel ps 
at deformity deposited in some louely ; and fancy 
Macaulay’s well-kaown aborigine standing and gazing, years hence, upoo 
the mysterious pile, and exclaiming to himself with aplifted eyes: “ In 
these charmed circles, built up as a moaument over the departed grace 
of the baman species—ia these mysterious giant rings oace moved, 
danced, loved, and flirted, the maidens and matrons of Great Britain !” 
ay el - my a the ~ of his forefathers would sink 
into the shade , joking apart, there is to me something very ba- 
miliating io all this. Way do not we Eoglish women take our own lice 
ia matters of dress? Or, since it seems we must follow the imperial lead 
in ali such matters, why not form ourselves into a wey ae mee 
and address a letter to head-quarters, after tbe manner of the four wise and 
highly patriotic gentlemen of Liverpool? Since we are ail, to a woman, 
jast now entering heart and soul into the armiog of our lovers and bro- 
thers, why not sug; that it would be particularly grateful to our feel- 
ings at the preseat juncture, if ber Imperial Majesty would adop? the 
tunic and cuirass of Jeanne d’Arc? It is my belief, my dear, that we 
should not look balf such idiots as we do now in our steel ribbed balloons. 
The thing would, at any rate, have a purpose defensive, it not offensive— 
as the preseat fashion would be a world more becoming. In- 
stead of the sword—which should be kept at home for extraordinary oc- 
casions—let the ordisary adjuact be « loug braach of the flowering olive, 
worn gracefully on one side, to neutralise the barsboess of outline pre- 
sented by the cuirass. Whatsay yout Now, do thiak seriously of what 
I bave said. 

While on the subject of this outward siga of an inward folly, I must 
touch on one or two points which have filled me with uo little surprise. 


yoa last summer tri 
what appeared to me to 
pays ee te dear ight) well have walked 
ou wet, why, my , you might just as ve 

iia Jane Shore! "Whea 


February % 


pray, lay in 


_ stock of chloride of lime, for, on it, is 
sot far off. hen you are married and have a ly—if ever 
permits you to arrive at that goal—I suppose you balf-clothe 
children, in spite of common sense and Erasmus Wilson. Poor 
things! they are all inevitably doomed to become “ little High- 
landers,’ and without even the counteracting influence of air, 
oatmeal-porridge, or the being “to the manner bora.” The man 
—or rather yo girl—will be loaded with “ wraps,’ while the lower 
limbs are left } not to “ kick and fling as nature pleases’ —that 


were 

something—but, hear it, O ye mothers! as consumption pleases. Then 
while their bodies are perisbing, you will cram their brains—for there is 
& fashion in that too. There was a little child I knew—the m 
child of a silly, overdressed mother—who was taught numbers before he 
could speak. His nurse contrived to dram them yrebeyt ene a 
head by pointing out and calling the numbers on the doors all down 
streets. One day, the little fellow was put on a donkey ; no sooner did 
he catch sight of the animal’s two ears standing up side by side, than he 
cried out, “ Eleven!” This was the first word he ever e, and the 
child could never afterwards, to bis dying day, be pe’ that a don- 
key bad not eleven ears! 

Ob, my dear god-daughter, never forget the beautiful compact between 
‘* soul and sense mysteriously allied ;” and deal as honestly and worthily 
with the goodly frame in which a goodly mind is set, as with the pre- 
cious jewel itself. A little while, and no of all the loveliness and 
grace with which you have made such wild work, there will be no more 
savour than of the lost beauty of Woodstock : 

Hic jacet in tamb&, Rosa Munda ; 
Non redolet, sed olet, qum redolere solet ! 





NIGHT-PUNTING. 

pt ane tee that barristers who write books are so fond of 
writing apclogetic prefaces. Surgeons who exchange their scalpel for 
that more formidable weapon the steel-pen, do not, if they compose at 
all, take pains to let us know that it is only “during the intervals of 
business.” They do not “consume a few idle hours’’ in setting what 
they have to eay before the ic, or at least they have not the bad 
manners to tell itso. Men of the sword who are writers are not 
flaous enough to inform us beforehand that they were “ on leave’’ 
they did it, or had executed every duty which their country was expect- 
— them before they commenced the frivolous occupation of book- 

ng. : 

Why, then, should barristers alone be always seeking (somewhat sus- 
picioasly) to impress us with the idea of their untiring diligence and ' 
plication to their t Ie it that io doing tais they in reality vf 
dress themselves not to the Public, but to the Attorneys? Goodness 
gracious! do they, thea, imagine that an attorney is to be conciliated 
by @ preface, to be appeased by a foot-note? We should have supposed 
that the flatiery implied by any such attempt would bave been of too 
open and gross & pature to be ised by any man. Yet Henry Coie 
man Folkard, Esq., Barrister-at-law, in giving us this excellent volume 
upon Wild-fowling, (“ The Wild fowler.” Piper. S , and Spence, 
London. 1859), must needs inirodace it with the excuse, that though it 
be a book, it is “ not a book of fiction, but one gathered from the experi- 
ences of early life.” Mesers. Vellum and Tape, in handiog their next 
brief across our author to a more fortunate brother of the wig, may re- 
spond, with some reason : “ We are sorry to hear it, sir; for you might 
have dreamed your fiction, but your facts have been derived, by your 
own showing, from a misspent youth.” Our author also expresses dhepe 
that he may not, in writing this volume, be “doing anything derogatory 
to himself or his profession.” We can set the gentleman’s mind at ease 
upon the latter point, at all events. If the members of bis profession do 
~ pmo worse — _* —— = books upon wild-fowling, 

y have good for an action for libel against the General Opin- 
ion of here ” 

The earliest system of wild fowling practised in the valley of the Nile 
by the ancient Egyptians, was principally pursued by means of “ throw- 
sticks,” similar to those with which the now ducal pastime of “ Aunt 
Sally’’ is carried on upon our race courses; but the sticks were sli 
curved, after the fashion of the Australian boomerang. From the p 
of Egyptian bird-catching, it appears that the aim was always directed 
to the neck ; and that the art was, therefore, especially adapted for wild 
aS ee pee yy ye of the fea kind. An 
expert fowler was 


, and so preventing any overbalance caused b extraordinary exer- 
tion in tb g the stick ; and whereby, bat for temporary fulcram 
of the attendant’s hand, the fowler might fall overboard.” This is 


cisely the system of Wild-fowling which we should like, only we 
that Charmian or Iras (or whatever the dear creature’s name might have 
been) would have filled our mind a little to the exclusion of the business 
on band. “A third attendant (and this we should not like so much) 
holds his leg, to prevent his falling over the gunwale of the boa’ 
which these operations are conducted ; while the boat itself is held, as if 
a acchor, by the hand of one of the crew grasping a bunch 
of growiog lotus or papyrus. The fowler is also represented as being at- 
tended by a cat (!) in the act of retrieving the struck birds ; but this 
assistant was probably employed to recover those only which fell on land, 
or among sedges growing on a soil too rotten to bear the weight of the 
aman foot.” What a remarkable spectacle would a “ gentleman 
nat —~ poe > the Lary hah who ~~~ neh him apon ex- 
tions in wling-puat our: ma! domestic tabby 
of = a ~+4) 

‘fowl must certainly have been more plentiful in those times on 
the Delta than in this country now-a days, a since the drainage of the 
great Bedford Level ; but even of late years, the shooter in our fens has 
had abundant sport. In the severe winters of 1846-7, wild-ducks were 
sold in London at two ehillings a pair, and snipes at fou each ; 
while in Devonshire, the latter were so numerous as to fetch only a half 
peany apiece ; nor in the great frosts of 1854-5, were they mach less 
cheap or plentiful. In old times, Lineolushire decoymen would have 
been glad to contract for years to deliver their ducks at Boston at ten- 
pence the couple ; and the quantity of birds taken in their cunning and 
complicated snares was almost incredible. A clear profit of from £200 
to £500 in a season used to be the average retura for a complete decoy ; 
and many instances are narrated of £600, and even £800, being cleared 
from them io asingle season. No less than ten thousand head of 
teal, aud wild ducks were caught during one poet in the Decoy of the 
Rev. Bate Dudiey in Essex. There are still several excellent Decoys 
both in England and Ireland, but they are, of course, very mach less nu- 
merous than in the pre-draiving-tile epoch. 


bob for gudgeon. The boat of the wild-fowler, in ceathy, is built in 
to the sizeof the punt-gun it is meant to accommodate—a 

weapon, carrying half a pound of shot at a 
boat, not from the shoalder, but like a of ord- 
some beautiful pictures in this volume illustrative of 
in this fashion by night ; but notwithstanding these, we cannot 
the diversion looks attractive. You have to lie upon 
and I it, face 
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the arms only sink deeper and deeper; and if the mud be very rotten, 
the fallen aa Go bie mie to rieo la thet manner and by 
kneelio be just ar di t ‘ 

ye —_ paw ae ts the unpleasantness of a position of this 
kind, is the knowledge that the tide mast sooner or later come up and 


drown you. 
This miserable fate of death by inches attends the incaatious night 
wild-fowler who, under any circumstances, wanders too far from his 
t, and is unable to regaia it ; and with a flowing tide it is almost 
Fespossible to recognise its position, however carefully marked beforehand. 
Nevertheless, we do not doubt that our author’s evident enthusiasm for 
this pursuit is well warranted Na the exciting expectations and triumph- 
ant fulfilments which it not seldom affords to the real sportsman. Con- 
ceive him leaving his home in the winter evening, well victualled (that 
is, within, for a gunning pant is not quite the place for getting tupper 
in),.aod rigged out with such garments as you see in tubs before the 
doors of the great London water ay clothing-shops; by no means 
careless of wind and weather (since it is useless to go on such an excur- 
sion in a wind, because the birds cannot be seen for the ripples), but 
well provided against cold and wet. Placing himself at fall length in 
bis smal! flat-bottomed vessel he directs his movements according to the 
position of light and shadow ; keeping bis puat on the dark side of the 
moon, and cautiously approaching the epot to which, by the different 
notes and calls of the aquatio birds, his attention is courteously invited. 
He moves quite noiselessly, for he knows that wild-fowl, whether sieep- 
ing or feeding, have always sentinels watching, 80 that the slightest in- 
dication of his approach will be at once communicated to the whole 
body. Ifhe hears birds on the outer or wrong side of the moon (as he 
frequently will), he must not be tempted to set towards them, but must 
row in a con direction, and work bis course so as to bring them 
into a proper light between the pant and the moon, although he may 


have to spend an hour in the tedious toil. The tide is coming in with a 


too, as remain uncove: loo! 
show a silvery whiteness ; on these, to the very last, the water-fow! will 
delay, crowding perbaps on one small mound, from which they will not 
budge till fairly lifted by the tide ; thus “ on their last legs’’—as it is 
technically e they stand visibly exposed upon the white water, 





although Before the tide bad reached them they were in complete obseu- | Las received political canonization, and the statue of Lord Clive has been | had bis Council of War before the landing 
rity. The tsman has now only to wait in the dark water until there | solemnly inaugurated in the market-equare of his county-town, It ma 
ficient depth on the white surface to enable his punt to approach | be doubted if a tribute of public honour was ever more righteously 





turns mer = on in various parts rd the on are the x: sup- 
ipple darkens the deep water ; such of the oozes, | porters o commerce, and that the money laid out on them in 
Oe et eae pitehy dark enough, bat the shallows | their infancy Saale sae 





need not go into the g; and compliments which are usual on such | doors in this respect. In English, indeed, we have the middle term of 
an occasion, but merely advert to the two great subjects which are the | ajar, just fitting the case as the China jar. 
staple of every discussion concerning our thriving dependencies. The | In much, however, that Lord Derby says about China we heartily 
one is the Immense of material wealth, the other is the political We act towards China as to an unelvilised power, while we com- 
experiment which is now being tried in the colonies, and especially in | plain of the non-observance of international rights and usages. Thus 
Victoria. As to the commercial advance of Australia, the trath is upon a mission of peace we send an expedition armed to the teeth. For 
stranger than apy fiction which the most sanguine echemer could have | what? Against the bad faith of semi-barbarians. And with this prepa- 
put into a prospectus 20 years ago, , Pation against the perfidy to be guarded against, and also to be pro- 
Ifa company for baying and selling land in the neighbourhood of Mel- | voked, we fall into the first snare placed in our path. And the fool’s 
bourne had then prophesied that io the year 1860 the few wooden hute | cry, Who'd have thought it? is then the excuse, seasoned with indigna- 
which existed in 1840 would become one of the most important cities of | tion at bad faith. Why in one sense ours is bad faith as regards the 
the earth, and that its ships would be the most valuable that crossed the | Chinese. We profend faith which we did not really entertain when we 
ocean, it would have been looked upon as attempting an imposture too | sent an envoy to sign a treaty of e accompanied by ten gun-boats and 
gross for success. If it had been predicted that a single district of the | fifteen hundred troops. If he had had an escort of fifty people he would 
Australian Continent would have taken more of our exports than coun- | probably have proceeded peacefully to Pekin, where his cay battle and 
tries which we had been accustomed to regard as necessary allies and | sure defeat would have been about etiquette. He would probably have 
Powers of first-rate importance, the absurdiiy would have ap ed too | returned without the ratification of the treaty, which, signed or unsigned, 
greet for belief. Yet, by the returns of the trade and navigation of the | would be equally unreal and inoperative; but we should have been 
nited Kingdom, published a few days since, it appears that in 1858 our | saved a disaster and the loss of many brave men. And this brings us to 
exports to Russia were £2,724,609, to France £4,863,131, to Austria only | the conduct of the expedition, about which opinion is taking very extra- 
£1,298.199, and to Prussia £1,956,199, while the exports to Victoria were | vagant tarn. When the accounts of the defeat in the Peiho arrived, the 
£5,417,601, and to New South Wales £2,919,544. Thus the one colony of | feeling of indignation ran in excess against the Admiral who had doubl 
Victoria, the other day a wilderness, and still divided from us by a three | mismanaged the affair, and in one day contrived to combine defeats 
months’ voyage, is a better customer than the great Empire of France, | by land and water. Now there is a reaction of excess the other wa' , 
sitaated within sight of our shores, and inhabited by 36,000,000 people. | and Parliament is fall of admiration of Admiral Hope’s heroism. Who 
New South Wales takes more than Russia, with its 65,000,000 souls, and | was not brave that bloody day? and was the bravery on the deck of the 
more than double as much as the Austrian Empire, a State for so many | flag ship a jot greater than the bravery of the poor fellows struggling to 
years associated with this country im bonds of strict alliance. These facts | get at their enemy through the mud, into which they had been plunged 
are the best arguments against those politicians who declare against the | by the Admiral’s stupid order? To apply the lines of Scott : 
planting of colonies, on the ground that they are only an expense, and a No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
means of providing for pauper lords, It is plainly proved by official re- Linked in that serried phalanx tigh iy 
Groom fought like , squire like knight, 
As f y and well. 
But the bravery which a commander exhibits in common with the humblest 
—=—_ of = followers is not to a b wos jo hw ee 
volving a grievous disaster an tful carnage. For errors of judg- 
JUSTICE TO LORD CLIVE. " ment there must always be large allowance, but with this condition, that 
After a century of oblivion or neglect, one of Eagland’s greatest heroes | ali care has been taken to forma correct judgment. Now Admiral Hope 
for the attack on the forts, 
but did he call to it all whose military rank and experience gave them a 
title to a place in it? It is confidently asserted that he did not, ard that 









within range of the birds, when very large numbers— upwards of fifty at That Clive was “ the founder of our Indian Empire” is now one of the | an officer in command of a part of the forces was left out of the Council 
a shot—may be killed by a well-aimed discharge. These, of course, are | most rudimentary lessons of British history, and what our Indian Empire | whose yoice would have been most decisivel against the landing in the 


very favourable conditions ; at other times, and when there is no moon, | counts for in the glory and strength of Eogland we have had countless| mud, That disastrous landing in the mud was 
the punter must let fly the instant that he distinguishes the birds ; or, as| opportunities of learning. Even in the austere estimate of professed 

economists the grandeur and dignity of this vast dependency have never 
been denied. For a moment, indeed, when the agony of se Payee peril 
birds. Our author bimeelf, in company with two other punters, enon was succeeded by a financial collapse, and it seemed as if In 


it sometimes happeos, as soon as he gets within shooting distance of the 
inexperienced sporting-curate in his punt, whom he mistakes for the 





bore down upon @ young clerical gentleman for several minuies, with 


specially recommended 
by an ee A of inferior rank to the one so invidiously excluded from the 
neil of War. 
Lord Derby and others who blame the Government for not having done 
jastice to the unfortunate valour so brilliantly displayed in the Peiho, 







dia was de- 





| mmanding alternately our blood and our treasure, complaints might have | oonfine their own praise to the naval forces. They say not a word of the 
three miniature cannon, in the shape of p unt guvs, primed, capped, and | been heard that the Empire of the East was too costly an appendage for marines, on whom fell the brunt of the battle. % 


was the marines who 


cocked, and carrying about two pounds of shot in all, and absolutely co- | @ commercial nation ; but these murmars were only transient. Our du-| ted the attack, who had to plange into the mud, and to sink and suffo- 


vered him at less than sixty yards—under the impreesion that be was 


ties were presently r Pp 
Widgeon. | pbantly from the struggle, we felt and acknowledged that our obligations 
“A good ear,” observes our author, ‘for ornithological sounds is as | Were compensated by advantages without parallel or precedent, It is no 





ized and ted, and, as we emerged trium- | cate, or to straggle through with disabled arms, and ex to the fire 
of the enemy in safety bebind bis walls. But it is the lot of this match- 


less corps to be first in daty and Jastin honour. The services of the Navy 






necessary to the miduight sportsman as the natural musical ear ie to the | exaggeration to say that Lodia either is or may be to England anything | and the Line have their recognition, but it is enough for the marines that 


most accomplished harpist. Every wild-fowler, from tbe practised 
sportsman to the decoy man’s Wring neck, is more or less familiar with 
ordinary notes of the species dack, widgeon, geese, and such like. He 


to be - 
knows the trumpet-like noise of a gaggle of wild-geese, resembling at a| liarly its own. The land of the Hindoos is not a land of gold aie. 


distance the rich tone of a pack of foxbounds in full cry ; the sonorous 
and saucy “ Quack! quack !’’ of the wild-duck: the so but atiractive 
“ Wheow! Wheow !” of the widgeon ; the sharp and wailing whistle of 
the plover ; the shrill but mournful cry of the curlew ; the simple “ Pee- 


wit !”’ of the lapwing ; and the “ Frank !” warning of the majestic heron. | Sagar silk, timber, drags—all that we imagine peculiar to certain 


With these and many otbers, the wild-fowler becomes so easily ac- 
quainted that a mistake of species cannot well be made...... 

“ When free from all saspicion, and jous of danger, the note of 
the solan-gooee is “ Grog! grog!” and so long as the fowler of St. Kilda 
hears no other note, be is assured the birds are not suspectiog him ; bat 
if he hears their watchword—“ Birr! birr!”’—he instantly desists, and 
remains as quiet and motionless as possible, because he knows it is the 
warning-note of the sentinel, which, in that one sound, informs all its 
companions of the suspected approach of an enemy. Generally, after 
lying still a few minutes, the words of assurance, “Grog! grog!” are 
repeated ; and then the fowler is ts. The warning 
given by a sentry wild-fowl, of whatever species, seems to strike 
through every ear of the assemblage with electrics] precision, and this 
though numbering many bundreds: in an instant, beads are up, ears 
tearching, aT piercing, and all from the effects of the sentry’s single 
note ; then, if the suspicions are confirmed by further noise or movement 

the enemy, the whole flight simultaneously takes wing, and the bung- 
ling fowler’s chance is gone. An experienced decoyer can always tell, 
by the talk of bis fowl, when they are thinking of leaving the pond for 
an excursion out to sea, or to feed on the savannas, Just before twilight, 
the debate is opened by wild-ducks, the clamour of the female being 
loudest and most incessant; this is continued some ten or twenty 
minutes, as if they were arrangiog a rendezvous at some distant fen ; and 
when all is decided, they quietiy leave the decoy, in small and sepa- 
rate teams of from ten to twenty or more, according to the extent of 
their numbers.” Mr. Folkard, indeed, seems to entertain an idea that 
his own species might go to the gannet, or learn a lesson of the lapwing, 
with ad ge, as to speaking intelligibly. He laments that the char- 
acter of the lish sportsman has so degenerated as to permit him to 
pA perenne A sach a word as “ flock” to every description of 

owl ; whereas every company of each has its own pr esigna- 
tion, such as‘ a gaggle’ of geese when in the water, a “skein” 
when on the wing ; @ suit of mallards, a walk of snipes, and a hill of ruffa. 
But these matters are far too technical for ws. We can only thank our 
author for a most interesting description of how our water-fowl are pro- 
cured for the poulterers, and less directly for ourselves; and the next 
time we take the lemon and the cayenne in hand for our wild-duck, we 
shall think of him gratefully. 











AUSTRALIA. 


In the year 1788, the year when the newly-emancipated American 
Colonies established their present constitation and chose their first 
President, a small party of Eoglishmen made a settlement on Australian 
ground, near the spot where the city of Sydney now stands. In a short 
time a convict colony was established, to which the many malefactors of 
those days were sent. Botany Bay was nothing else for forty years but 
a place felons, and almost to time of the present Queen’s acces- 
sion Australia was only the name for a distant, unknown land, the 

jangeon of the worst of mankind. South Australia was colonised late 
in the reign of William 1V., aud its chief town received the name of 
Adelaide, from the Queen Consort; but the colony consisted only of a 
few families, whose friends in England thought themselves fortuuate it 
they received an answer to their letters within the twelvemonth. Mel- 
bourne was younger still; New Zealand had not yet come into ex- 
as an independent colony; Van Diemen's Land was more ad- 

an any of the group, except New South Wales, When ber 
ajesty ascended the throne this antipodean world was still 
ardly worthy of notice by politicians or economists. To 
wastes of New South Wales and drain off English con- 
to that and the other settlements were thought the best uses to 
e mother country could put the great island continent. The 
that has been made within twenty years is, perbaps, the greatest 
achievement of our race in the present century. Today Aastralia is 
the most important dependency of the British Gove; hardly excepting 
India itself. In every society there are people interested in it; the 
streets are placarded with bills announcing the departure of ships to the 
of promise ; the papers are full of Australian advertisements, 

and every provincial town bas its fortunate adventurer who has come 
back to live like a gentleman upon the money made out of wool or gold- 


an well imagine that those who have helped in creating this new 
be proud of the achievement. An Australian bas so mach 


of that we may excuse any excess of self-gratulation. 
to the t of colonial for the 


encourage spiri 
value themselves and know that they are valued at 
will their attachment be to the country which founded 
Australians have just celebrated the 72d anniversary of the 
A number of noblemen and gentlemen con- 
generally, and with Aastralia in par- 
former officials 
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Pas! Brace a large latitade—a latitude which was in my opinion most pro- 





that England desires. 
There is but one solitary function which India cannot discharge, and 
that is the function which for ages together was sup 


there is ample mention of them in the lists, not of the distinguished and 
rewarded, but of the killed and wounded. The explanation is easy, the 


nor a commission archase. They are soldiers, and right good ones, 
nothing more, per A a terras, as the motto of their flag has it,—a flag 
which has never known a disgrace, nor its successes a reward !—London 
Examiner . 
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THE QUEEN AT WESTMINSTER. 







monds ; it absorbs the precious metals instead of producing them, and 
it carries off our specie instead of augmenting it. Never, however, was 
a country more replete with promise. Whetever commodities we chance 
to want, it seems that India is capable of producing them. Cotton, ~ 








voured soils, can be obtained from India; while fully one-tenth of our 







aggregate exports are already taken in Indian markets alone, Besides| It is always difficult to be as much impressed as we feel we ought to be 
this, India is equivalent to a profession ; it is in itself a field, and an by gret plc roetes as they pass before our eyes. They are almost 
enormous field, of honourable occupation, and to an active and enter- | always beheld, by the vast majority of spectators, under circumstances of 





prising people like ourselves such an opeuing is one of the greatest pos- 

sible ya aan Thousands of pay would otherwise be encum- 

bering the various paths of life at home, or ooking the communi! 
of 





great bodily discomfort, and only a very small portion of the whole 
crant falls ander the guse of ony bat a privileged few. So far as 
such spectacles as that exhibited by the open- 
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with the restlessness of unsatisfied ambition, find in India the means 
motives for meritorious exertion. By the earnings of these men 
cout Sone pte cided x anpgeeted, nate is the end the returns 


sfe 








Eastera Empire are distrivuted throughout the whole population of 

Britain. We can indeed say that we are benefactors to India, and that | of that eq Paotgpet he the Nenditione of Semenitones Sas ye 
our mission is not always fulfilled without cost to ives ; but it is| yail in country districts. The Queen certainly is there, and it is always 
equally true that the benefits are reciprocal, and that the old realm of | something to see the most of crowned heads. But ee 


the Mogule is an inestimable constituent of England's greatness 
present day. 
All this was Clive’s work, and if the fact was once forgotten in 


g 





of the Queen that any one in the crowd can obtain is tran- 





t, and cannot be for a moment co with the full view that can 
commanded half a dozen nights in the year by any one who goes to 
land, it was never forgotien in India. There his name and his the pit of a theatre, and thence ts to the Royal box one of those ab- 
bad made an indelible impression, and the Englieh “ raj” was indissolu- prolonged are accustomed to 
bly connected in the minds of the Hindoos with the memory a he mans testify the ardour of their loyalty. Inside the House of Lords the 
conqueror and ruler. The mutinous Sepoys of 1858 had a prov much more complete and much more gorgeous. 
their mouths which said that the fatal century of dominion bad passed, | is to be seen there as much fine rapery as the world can produce, as 
and that the Empire which had been won at Plassy was now to return | much red velvet and ermine, as many iene, as many yards of the 
to its original possessors. It was from Clive that they dated their sub-| most ive lace. But after all, this is merely a display of uph 
jection, and from Clive that they reckoned onwards to their visions of | and millinery. Every one who attends the opening of Parliament 
triumph. It is strange to reflect on the convulsions by which the anni-| that there is something present which is unrivalled in the world, but 
versary was characterised, and on the events which have introduced the | this something is not to be found in velvet and jewels. If Louis Napo- 
Joes era of Britichrule. In some respects Lord Canning’s duties have | Jeon took the trouble, no doubt he could get up quite as fine an effect. 
resembled those of Clive, for both had to quell a mutiny, and both had | The real grandeur of the English spectacle lies not in what we see, but 
to remodel a government. Of one thing we may be sure, and that is| jn what we bring to the eight—in the associations it awakens, in the 
that if Clive could now speak be woald be found on the side of Refurm ; | traditions it embodies, in the national pride to which it administers 
for, like all great men, he was an innovator, and paid, indeed, the usual | jegitimate stren; When we reflect on all that the sight indicates and 
penalty of such benefactors in obloquy and suffering. The great states- | inyolves—when it is the inward and not the outward eye that is telling 
man and soldier was rewarded with invective and attack ; abuse was | ys its secret—we find that the longer we dwell on the subject the sampler 
followed by indifference and oblivion ; nor was it antil a third generation | the grounds appear which justify the telumph with which Englishmen 
of Englishmen bad arisen that a public monument testified to the deserts | re the opening of Parliament. 
of Clive. ‘0 go into these grounds fully would require a moderatc-sized voiame. 
pies of two which appesr % My among the ~) pee 
The opening of Parliament connects us w' memory of the remo 
or ae pioh to brings us into contact with all that is most famous in the pre- 
The position of parties as to the China question is like the situation in | sent, It is the yearly ceremony that brings before us the constitutional 
the Oritie, when all the charecters are at a dead lock, the uncles not life of England. It ks to us of a form of ernment of which no 
daring to strike for fear of the aunts. So Ministers in and Ministers out | man can tell exactly how or when it began. hundred years ago, 
have sometbing to defend that places them in attitudes of embarrase- | an English Parliament was assembled under the pe neg of ancien. 
ment and awkwardness. Queen, Six hundred years ago, the t Charter by which the liberties 
The Duke of Newcastle reveals to us that we have not been at peace | of the country were guaranteed bad already signed. Nine hundred 
with China for two years, in which case we can bave no right to com-| years ago, the greatest Saxon kings bad secured the influence of Saxon 
plain of the attack upon us io the Peiho. The Duke’s argument is, how- | customs and Saxon models of government on the destiny of England. Of 
ever, a mere diplomatic quibble. Our Envoy was ing to ratify @ | all the State ceremonies that compete for the admiration of the civilized 
treaty of peace, accompanied by a force exceeding the escort suitable | world, this alone has te pro ¢ en undefinable antiquity. When the 
to a pacific mission, and short of what was necessary for operations of Emperor of the French addresses his Legislative Body, he addresses an 
war. assembly whose existence dates from about the same period as that of one 
Lord Derby would gladly condemn all that has been done in China, | of the children whom Queen Victoria leaves in the nursery. Ifthe Em- 
bat his own responsibilities for the appointment of Mr. Bruce, and the of Austria were to assume the crown that is the proper badge of 
instructions of Lord Malmesbury very inconyeniently circumscribe the | his headship over a country that bad a constitution five hundred years 
sweep of his attack. 


“ Tt is due to my noble friend who held the seals of the Foreign-o 
under the late Administration, to state that, although he allowed Mr. 





if 





















ly continued to him, and the continuance of which was amply justi- | estab! 

fied by the manner in which be discharged the important duties which | by orators of first-rate excellence. Count hie who Ae: pa “60 

devolved upon him—yet neither my noble friend nor the Government of at ey preppy: Apter misty nt Onpe sa 8 - u. a "ae 
te th rrence of such eaders \. rance 

of things yo me ate arrival in China, while de. a men who under a Parliamentary Government showed how great French 


\ pursued is certainly not capable ing justi instructions which | 8*atesmen can be, are now lemned to the oblivion of a sullen and in- 
pipe at our hands.” * owe dignant privacy. "In Austria, Prince Metternich has been sacceeded by 


Count Rechberg. Bat when the Queen read bér Speech, she addressed in 
All is a see-saw in the handling of this question. We were at war, 


Lord Derby one of the first orators in , and ia Lord Palmerston 
and we were not at war with China. Mr. Brace was right and he was| the oh rival of Guizot and Thiers, re were at least a dozen 


wrong, he deserved to be trusted with a large latitude of action. Pre-| men among ber audience whose opinions on any important subject are 
cently aiterwards Lord Derby observes : looked for arith the most livel fo carmah. bee parse? ds op The 
“The Government acted with great impradence in sanctioning the y wes stamped, + Bom const 
act of an officer on the spot, who took om himeelf to decide for the Go- whe comp 
vernment whether there was or was not a sufficient cause for war. We 
never had been at peace with Chioa, and we continued in that state in 

which we bad previouely been.” 
We think with Lord Derby, that Government was wrong in g 
the conduct of Mr. Brace. He should have considered his on at an 
an 
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im of greatness and d 
tation under which she spoke, bat also on the chief of 
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THe Albion, 
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The extreme Ignorance in which we necesra:ily are as to the daily babits 
of remote enamtens who did not understand that their maiu duty was to 
record the events of their ordinary life, bas left a blaak which evea wri- 
ters full of zeal for what they call the suffering masses have been obliged 
to acknowledge. An honest inquirer, too, who busies himself with the 
past, cannot help feeling, in spite of all theories, that the great thiogs, 
and not the little things, are the most worth attendiog to. It is only a 
small portion of the incidea's of human life that can be recorded, and 
the thiogs most important to record are those that have the widest in- 
fluence. It is quite a fallacious test to take the immediate wants and 
interests of each individual, and to say that the thiogs most important to 
each must be the most important to all. It is mach more important to a 
traveller that his digestioa should be ia order than that the landscape 
around bim should be fine ; bat descriptivas of scenery are more interest- 
ing to readers thao deseriptivus of heartburn aud rhubarb pills. Aa Act 
of Parliament, whea decidiog a great political or social question, is a 

eat thing, and wortby to be noticed ia history, not because it mukes aa 
famediate a difference to every one as changes lo individual position of 
fortune, but because it indirectly affects the bappiuess, controls the ac- 
tions, and moulds the thoughts of a number of persons indefinitely large. 
The passing of a Divorce Biii is far more important than the Eaglish 
habits aad custome respecting marriages. Nor is it only because the 
measures taken by the rulers of a State affect the happiaess of au inde- 
finite number of persons that they ere the proper subject of history, but 
because the rulers of the nation symbolize the yreataess of the nation to 
each generation. The greater the respoosibility laid on 4 human being, 
the greater is the interest attached to bis position aod bis acts; and 
where, asin stat hip, positions of high responsibility can oly be ob- 
tained by the possession and cultivation of great powers of miud and 
body, importance is very properly attached to these qualities in propor- 
tion to the reepousibility to which they lead, Abstractedly speaking, 
the power of debating in the House of Commons is not a very bigh qua 
lity, but it is quite proper that it should be thought more of in Englaud 
than the power of addressing a jary with effect, or the power of preach 
ing a popular sermon, The debater attains to greater respousibility than 
the ie or the preacher, for the debater takes part ia the machiuery 
of government, the existence of which not only permits the advocate to 
plead and the preacher to preach, but baadreds of other classes of mea 
to follow their callings. 

The nee of the Sovereiga, agaiu, and the pageants that accompany 
her public appearances, symbolize the greatness of the nation, and that 

uite independ: ntly of the virtues or abilities of the Sovereign, and of the 
Loe of splendour with which the ceremonies are invested. Of 
course, as the t Sovereigo is emineutly ft for her office, and as 
the pageants of a wealtby nation are in there days got up without any 
slavish regard to expense, the opeving of Parliament is a more pleasant 
sight than it would be if the Sovereigns were foolish or uarespectable, 
and the velvet and diamonds more scanty, But the bolder of the office 
of Sovereiga bas a claim oa the sympathy of the nation apart from pri- 
vate character, and Siate pageants are not a mere matter of upholstery. 
There mast be visible symbols of all unseen things, if men are to keep 
them in mind; aad in » mooarchical State these are the sort of symbols 
whieh are most natural aud most effective to bring before the nation 
its oollective greatness and duties. The op«niog of Parliament was no 
more unimportant or ting in signif wheo the Sovereign addressed 
bis auditors as “My Lords and Peacocks,” than the office of Pope was 
when beld by an in or adebauchee. In a bliad and unconscious way 
men fee] this, even when a superficial logic makes them inclined to doubt 
it. Silly erguments might easily be brought to show that there is noth- 
ing in a Queea and nothing in a Parliament, Nor would there be if 
men were to live like sheep, or Englishmen like Neapolitans. But all 
that society bas to elevate the miod of maa is typiied in the pageant at 
Weetminater,—tbhe memory of antiquity, and the culmination of law aad 
order, the free working of one intellect on another, and the feeliogs 
of patriotism, duty, and loyalty, Heavenly things, so far as man can 
grasp them, must ulwaye be of the first importance to a being that is only 
& sojouruer bere ; and cach individual basa peculiar world of thought 
which he prizes because it is his own, But of all eartbly aad external 
things, the facts that are symbolized by the English Sovereiga opening 
Parli tare the t and the noblest that the human race bas 
witnessed, An Eogli*hman who can see ‘he spectacle unmoved must 
either be as destitute of feeling and imagination as one of the cream- 
coloured horses shat draw bis Sover ign, or be must be dead to the hoa- 
our aud the fame of his couatry. -Saturday Review. 


~~ 


THE RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 

For what purpore indeed did the French army cross the Alps? Was 
it to make show of its splendour, of the gallantry of its Zouaves and of its 
Turcos, or was it to reestablish the independence of a noble nation, to 
deliver it from a yoke of which France itself might one day feel the 
weight? This great work the Emperor Napoleon bas accomplished in two 
months; in two months Austria was obliged to yield Lombardy to Frauce, 
which the latter willingly ceded to Piedmont. Who can doubt that by 
this brilliant and rapid achievement the Emperor Napoleon baa raised 
to a great elevation the political influence aod miliary glory of France? 
Have we not the right to affirm that Napoleoo LI. would have deceived 
himeelf greatly, that he would have acied dishouourably, if the peace, 
coveluded ander such circumstances, did not correspond to the purpose 
which commenced the strife, if this peace turned irrevocably to Austria 
that which the bayonet bad wrested from her? But we now see ver 
clearly that neither one thing nor the other bas been accomplished, We 
have seen that Napoleon II!. bas put aside all bis sordid caloulatious, 
all persoual considerations ; that he was de-irous of forgetting thai the 
Dukes who iutrigued for the re-establis! meat of their authority in their 
provinces were only a few days before in the racks of ibe eatmy. Bat 
we have teen also that be bas not forgotten why be went there, He bas 
remaived faitlful to bis programme. A!] that subsequently occurred 
has Leeo, on the contrary, ia complete ace ord with the Smeliartes sel- 
tled at Villatranca. Tuking into’consideration the promises of the fallen 

Dukes to grant reforms, the French Goveromeut endeavoured, by the 
Cffio rs, to reconcile them with their people. 

Such are the bases of peace which were laid down at Villafranca, aud 
in such a manner bave they been carried out. Tostate that the questiva 
is, Bot whether the Dukes shall be restored, but bow aod when th +y sual! 
be-—this is, in our opinion, to explaia in a way oot at all logical, and 
po ssyran A contradictory the baces of recouciliation; it is to mis 
take that disiuterested policy which wished to reconcile the interests of 
the Dukes and the righis of the people, Ia declaring tbat they would 
©0-operaie in the restoration of the Dukes, without, however, resorting tu 
armed intervention, as is stipulated ia the preliminaries, the two 
perors bave recognised the rights of the Dukes. Bat to say that the 
who!e question is not whetber ihe Dukes -ball retura, but whea aad bow 
they shall return, is to desire with a etroke of the peo to abolish the 
rights of the people before which the two Emperors nobly bowed. How 
then cau mei e-oape from her present coadition? é future will 
tell us, This is certain, it will not be by armed iatervention to restore 
the Dukes. Such interference would be opposed to the conditions which 
were lald dowa at Villafranca ; uever, uolces Austria decides, for some 
reason oF other, to reopen the contest with, Frauce, she caanot, in any 
event, make @ protest to the Eu Powers, 

Besides, where would Austria aid, or even sympathy? Would 
Rassia extend it? This is hardly possible after the couduct of Austria 
towards that Power. Would she look to Prussia? Prussia could hardly 

mpathize with this plan of creating small States and minute proviuces 

ore thau thie; Prussia is too friendly to Eagland, as it seems to us. 
Certainly Austria could ovt reckon on Eoglaud. Wherever she looks, 
the question is answered in the negative. Then the telegraph bas just told 
us, to dey, of a closer commercial intimacy between Eugland aod Frauce. 
The renewal of hostilities would be, moreover, the sigual for troubles ia 
Hapgary, aod revolt to the Eastern proviuces of Austria. Whether the 
regress meets or not, the result will be the same ; Austria will never 
pe o what che bus lost in Italy, A sbort time ago, Le Barbidre de Se 
, by Rossini, was represented at Veoice. When ‘ Maladetti audate via” 
Was sung, the entire audieuce rose and cried with united voice: “ Via, 
= fen coe hoy ur 9 A ar _— a Austrians could hardly get 
we beter of the audience. ere, » is Aue — ™ 
bany Abello do od triaa Italy t—Sé. Peters 
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Tus Ivptay Reseuiion.—By private lettirs we leara some intercatiug 
particulars of the “ last momeuts” of the rebellion. We closed up every 
path frow tbe bills and valleys of Nepaul by numerous bodies of Oude 
police, infantry and cavairy, sirengibeaed by infantry and regular borse, 
to tbat Bot & mau could escape. Livuteuaus Hall, an active uilicer, pio- 
ceeded to Jung Babadoor’s canp whea all was ready, aud the Nepaulese 
then began to move from East to West, driviog the Baghees Lefore them 
lute ap angle formed by the bills aud the Areah Nuddee, the latier being 
held by our troops, who were at Juog’s reqa-st commanded noi tu euler 


Bainie Maiboo's party, and ordered them to retire, the fierce old chief of 
Byswarra drew bis sword, aud was making cut at the Nepaulese, wheo 
he was «tot by one of the Ghoorka soldiers, who saved his colonel’s life. 
Bainie’s brother, burning to avenge him, shared the same fate ; and in 
the subsequent affair, bers of the Byswarra people were killed. The 
Dang avd Deokbur valleys were gradually cleared; all the villages 
were full of sick Sepoys. A party of our men then went round to 

pass. to preveut the most compact body of the rebels getting back into 
the Deokbur valley by a narrow and precipitous path, and came upoo 
them just as they were entering from the inside. As ‘soon as they re- 
ceived our fire the rebels turned and flew to the Nepaulese end, but bere 
the Gboorkas were waiting for them. The Sepoys gave them a volley 
in answer \o & summons to surrender ; but the Nepaulese char, 
shot them down, so that of the 1,000 present about 250 were killed and 
150 taken prisoners ; 40 were cut down by our police ; the rest got off to 
die of disease or to surrender soon afterwards. Such was the fate of the 
famous Nusseerabad Brigade, Its leader, Dabee Dhun, who gave himself 
up, is described as a handsome young man, very intelligent, an ex-eou- 
behdar of the 60th Native Infantry. It was he who bad a emart little 
affeir with Colonel Horsford at Doudpore, and bis brigade still numbers 
851 men (prisoners). Most of the prisoners are covered with sores and 
vermio, aud “emeli borribly.” The bead men are marched into Luck- 
pow. Those who belonged to regiments which did not murder their offi- 
cers are permitted to return to their villages, under surveillance. Ma- 
babeer, the dacoit, says that Nena Sahib peared from camp, and is 
not dead. Some Christian drummers of the 17th Native Infantry, used 
by the Nana as grasscutters, state saw the body of a maa burnt, 





which they were told was that of the Nana, but they knew it was not bis 
corpse. —Army and Navy Gazette. 

Tue Parce oy Waites at Atuens.—The Atheniao journal, The Star 
of the East, speaks in high praise of a beautiful letter written by Queen 
Victoria to Amelia Queen of Greece, to thank her for the kindness she 
exhibited to ber son, Prince Alfred, during bis Jate visit to that classic 
land. The warm heart of the Englishwoman has not been chilled bythe 
conventionalities and forms surrounding tbe monarch of a great nation ; 
and a mother’s love bad, undoubtedly, quite as much to do with the dic- 
tating of the epistie, as a wise regard to policy. And here we may as 
well mention a pleasing incident connected with the stay of Prince 
Alfred at Atheos, It may allay any fears that bave been entertained, 
jest the jours Prince should prove to bave been injured by bis tour 
throngh Europe, and spoiled by the adulation be has received every- 
where, and not least of all in the “ Eternal City.” The celebration of 
tbe Olympic Games (revived in December last, for the first time eiace the 
days of their suppression through the influence of Christianity,) bap- 
pened to be under way at the very moment when the Prince reached 
Athens. Hearing of bis expected arrival, the C ittee of g t 
deferred the borse-race in the bippodrome—one of the most important 
paris of the festive oecasioun—from Monday until the gery: § unday, 
so that be might grace it with his presence. “But the son of the Queen 
of Englaod had received a d fferent education from the gent) of the 
Committee, and answered positively and emphatically that * be could not 
be present at the race on the holy day of the Lord,’ and the Committee 
postpoced it anew uatil next Tuesday, when it took place.” One of the 
Athenian papers i this ci under the heading of “A 
fine but useless Lesson,” and adds that with singular disregard for the 
wholesome iustroction they might bave drawo from Prince Alfred’s re- 
ply, the Committee appoiuted the foot race fur a succeeding Sunday ! 











PartiaMentary Ornatory.—The speeches made in the Commons by the 
movers of the Address deserve to be attentively considered by every one 
in whose choice it lies, or seems to lie, whether be will qualify himself 
for high office. Let the aspirant ask himself, as be reads the well-tarned 
sentences of Mr. St. Aubyn, whetber be is prepared to add the incessant 
and conscientious luboar without which neat speaking is as a tinkling 
cymbal. As be reads the periods in whieh Lord Henley eclipses one 
glaring instance of bad taste by another, let bim ask himself bow he can 
best guard against errors, the obviousness of which may tempt him to 
forget bow natural they are to a vulgar and ill-informed miod. What 
lies at the bottom of Lord Henley’s failure is that pettiness of thought 
which has become lamentably common in an age accustomed to view 
the sum of political institutions through the sp les of comic fri- 
volity. We do not wish to hear any young constitutionalist introduce 
Magna Charta at regular intervals, 

Bat it is indisputable that the spirit of by ow for historical antiquity, 
and of pride in the past triumpbs of Boglish liberty, which takes a some- 
what absurd form in the inveterate of the Charta, is the very ‘hing 
that is wanted to keep men from trivial attacks on their adversaries, 
from sneers at the efforts of otber nations to be free. No one can really 
succeed in a calling that seems to him mean and ignoble, and the first 
qual fication for Parliamentary eminence is a conviction that “e office 
or great weight in deliberation is a prize worth the devotion of a life. We 
are all liable to see the silver side of the shield only, and to have forced 
on us the shortcomings and drawbacks of all buman effort. That Partia- 
ment does nothing, that a despot could build the Foreign Office in a 
quarter the time that it takes aa Eaglish Mivister to decide on a design, 
and that all Parliameotary speaking is stamp-oratory, are criticisms on 
pastiog events tbat are constantly dioned into every ear that will listen 
to them. It is only whea the miud isimpervious to their whisperings that 
it can be fit to take part in the councils of a great country. To look at 
all natiocal things ia their larger aspect, «nd (o have the capacity of bard 
work, are the first requisites for young statesmen ; and if they have there, 
aod a turn for neat speaking, and are boro to a safe seat in the Legisia- 
ture, they need impose no limits on their honest ambition.— Saturday’ Re- 
view. 
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the reduction of the duty from fifteen shillings to eight shillings and two 
pence per gallon, the amount of excise daty on spirits of Eoglish mana- 
facture. The duty on cbicory is redaced from sixteen shillings to six 
shillings the hundred weight—some will say as a premiam to those 
retail grocera whom the remorseless commissioners of an eminent medi- 
cal journal of London have exposed as sopbisticators of pure coffee,—or 
to encourage them to use nothing worse than chicory. The daties on 
raisins, figs, and currants are reduced from tea shillings to 
six shillings in the case of the two former, and from Gfteen sbilliogs and 


ana nine-pence, to seven shillings in the latter. Agreements that have 


borne a stamp of the value of balfa crown are in fature to bear a six- 
peony stamp only. Such are the proposed reductions of duties. Those 
on paper, butter, tallow, cheese, oranges, nutmegs and liquorice are abol- 
ished. The stampiog of newspapers which bas been continued merely aa a 
postage stamp since the daty ofa penny on newspapers was abrogated, is 
no longer to be used, the ordinary “ queen’s head ” taking its place, as in- 
deed it bas already done to a very great extent. Of these abolished duties, 
tbat on paper is of by far the most importance, if it include as we sup- 
pose it must, the excise duty on paper manafactured in Great Britain. 
To make good the amount of revenue lost by these changes, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to make Brokers’ notes bear a penny 
stamp, dock warrants one of tbree-pence ; all pressed goods imported or 
exported are to pay one penny the package; incomes of £150 
and upwards are to pay a tax of ten-pence in the pound, 
and incomes below that, a tax of seven pence in the pound, 
These are the leading features of the Badget, which the Cabinet of Lord 
Palmerston proposed to Parliament on the 10th inst., and which telegra- 
phic d'spatches eay was received in the House with cheers. It was to be 
considered on the 20th inst. 

The rioting in the Parish Chureh of St. George’s in the East, seems at 
last to have reacbed that point at which the authorities deem it impossi- 
ble to refrain from noticing it. The law officers of the Crown appear to 
bave been doubtful how to reach the rioters by means at once prompt, 
legal, and exemplary. The ordinary and summary process for assault, 
to be tried by a police magistrate bad failed to put a stop to the disturb- 
ances, the manner of prosecution for brawling in a church was found 
too clumsy to answer the purpose in view. The precise offence 
of which these riotous persons are accased, scems never to have 
been the subject of a distinct law. After loog search, how- 
ever, the Attorney aod Solicitor General “think” there is 
an act of Philip and Mary, “which is more or lees appli- 
cable to the case.” Truly this information wherewith Sir G. C. Lewis 
appears to have laid the enquiring spirit of the House of Commons, does 
not give much bope of the speedy suppression of these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings. A supposititions statute with an uncertain meaning 
does not promise to be the very sirong2st possible material 
wherewith to suppres: a riot, But the goverument bave taken 
some steps to prevent disorderly persons from entering the chureb. 
They will station pol cemen outside the building to apprehend 
persons who “appear io be entering with the intention and de- 
siga previously conceive! to create a disturbance during the time of 
divine worsbip.”” This is duty which will tax the acutest detectives 
very severely. “ To find the mind’s construction ic the face’ very good 
authority says is beyoni the reach of art, and Sir Richard 
Mayne’s men are not all Lavaters even were art of service. 
Having found their statute, and assured themselves of its true meaning, 
we fear another and more formidable difficulty awaits the authorities, 
namely, bow to tell when a man has previously conceived intentions and 
designs with which he appears, as Sir George C. Lewis says, to be en- 
tering the church for the parpose of creating a disturbance. With all 
the anxiety possible to see this miserable quarrel between a clergyman 
of the Charch and bis parishioners come to an end, the reader will not 
fail to be strack with the absurdity of the ministerial position. Practi- 
cally there seems no remedy for these proceedings. The clergyman does 
oot promulgate opinions or doctrines which can by law be called here- 
tical, he only does something which the Bishop of London states ia the 
House of Lords is unsatisfactory to the parishioners, bat which the 
parishioners themselves violently insist upon not witnessing. It is en- 
tirely a question between the clergyman of the parish and the laity, 
for it seems perfectly well understood that if the riotous oon- 
gregation be expelled, there will be no orderly body of Protestant 
worshippers to take their place, The real matter to settle therefore 
appears to be not so muoh whether (as put by the Bishop of Londen) 
ecenes of riut can be enacted in a church which would be suppressed in 
any other building in the kingdom, but rather, whether the mivister of 
the parish church may oppose his individual opinions to usage, and insist 
on reviving ies of doubtful orthodoxy, obnoxious to the senti- 
ments and opinions of bis parishioners, in defiance of them, and with the 
only alternative open to them to submit or to leave the church for the 
maintenance of which they are the providers. 





The Shakespearian Forgery. 

Some months have psssed since we gave our readers any special infor- 
mation upon the subject of the great Shakespearian forgery, which atiracts 
uvabated attention in the literary circles of Eagland, and even of the con- 
tinent. In this country, the fortuncs of the famous Collier folio are dis- 
cussed with warm partisanship in the press, and with notable frequency in 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1860. 


Mr. Gladstone's Budget and other Matters. 

The Europa brivgs us the facts and figures of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
eb: quer’s annual Goancial statement. The lust year’s revenue is deemed 
“ ewiaeutly ratisfactory,”’ though we koow it feil short of the expendivare 
more thau two millions sterling ; aud us the estimates for the present year 
are stated to be: income £60,750,000, and expenditure over £70,000,000 
—that ought, by parity of reasoning, to be something more than “ emi- 
ucatly” sati factory. The figures, it mast be coufessed, do not look so 
satisufaciory, indicatiog 80 beavy a balance va the wrong side of the ac- 
count ; but we ure without the qualifying statements of Mr. Gladstone, 
aud there may be real reasons why the British public should be particu- 
larly delighted to bear these burtbens which seem ever increasiog. But 
other facts and figures of Mr. Gladstone's stat are without doubt 
eminently satisiactory. The daty on wine is to be reduced from 
tive-aud-ninepence to three sbillings a gallon. This will not effect 
a revolution ia the dziuking habits of the British peuple, for the 
reasou that it is stills tax of more than @ buudred per cent. ov the 
inferior wines, and, moreover, the uational beverage will be cheapened 
by the reduction of the duty on hops from forty-fve shilliugs to fourteen 
shillings the hundred weight. Ou the other baad, the brandics of France 
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will be brought into direct competition with the British malt spirits, by 


oa Nini 2 doors east of 


cultivated society. This isnot surprising : the frand, if fraud there were, 
was so bold, it was of euch large proportions, and so adroitly managed, 
| it rested upon the long acquired reputation of a man so eminent in his 
| special branch of literature, and, above all, it concerned the works of 
| the Poet whose fame is the brightest heritage in literature of two great 
| nations, When we last wrote upon the subject our means of forming an 
| opinion were limited to the statemen‘s made by the officers of the British 
Museam in their letters to the Zimes, and Mr. Collier’s replies to them. 
| Our readers will probably remember that upon this evideoce the case 
| was strongly against Mr. Collier. It appeared that the professedly an- 
| cient manuscript readings ia the margia of his folio were, in many cases, 
by the side of partly crased pencil readings, and in some instances writ 
ten over them, and that the peocil readings and thore in ink were the 
same, except that the pencil marks were in modern and the ink marks in 
antique spelling. It was also shown that the seeming ink was not ink, 
but a pigweut or wach of a colour resembling ink faded by age. Finally, 
it appeared upoa Mr. Collier's own showing, as well as upon the evi- 
dence of otbers, that be had beeu very loose in his statements about the 
affair from the beginaing ; so that bis assertion that be had made 20 
| marks upoa the fulio other than a few “ crosses, ticks, and lines” to di- 
rect bis attention to particu'ar corrections, was received with some in- 
credulity. 

Since that time a carefully written paper has appeared upon 
the subjvct in the Adantic Magazine, two of like character have come 
to us from across the water io the last two numbers of Frazer, a book 
upon it has been published by Manslicld Ingleby, LL. D., end fac- 
similies of a dogea or mure of the alleged spurious passages have beea 
made for private circulation by Mr. Hamilton of the British Museum 
who bimseit bas yet another vook ia press upon the subject. 

After a carefu! examination of all these publicatioas, aud some others 
which we have not aamed, we are compelled to say that the case is 
stronger than ever against Mr. Collier, who seems about to be placed in 
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the position of a man who, from bope of gain mingled with a desire for 
renewed celebrity in his department of letters, has been guilty of forgery 
and falsehood on a most gigantic scale. This is a sad charge to be proved 
against a man rising seventy years of age who has attained emiuence, and 
has been the respected associate of some of the most distinguished people in 
England, and we sincerely hope that this degradation to him, aod to the 
profession of literature in his person, may be yet avoided. Bat it seems 
almost impossible : and for reasons which convict Mr. Collier at once of 
being the writer of the pencil memoranda in question, and of a deliberate 
and cowardly falsebood upon that very poiot. For, although in his let- 
ter to the Times he says that be made no pencil marks in bis folio other 
than the ticks and lines before mentioned, we have seen a letter from 
an eminent English scholar and author, who, after carefully examining 
the folio, says that it “ abounds” in “ half erased pencilled memoranda,” 
in which the corrections in ink are repeated, and that these pencilled 
words are all in Mr. Collier's hand writing, which the writer of the letter 
knows as well as he kuows bis own. This seems to place Mr. Collier's 
original guilt, as well as the falsehood by which he endeavoured to 
conceal it, beyond a doubt.—We ought, perhaps, to state that the gen- 
tleman who bears this testimony (whose name we are not at liberty to 
mention) is a man of spotless reputation and well kaown benevolence. 

Again, Mr. Collier has said more than once very explicitly that be 
bad published all of the marginal readings in bis folio. This is shown 
not to be the case in the articles in Frazer ; which, by the way, are sub- 
scribed with the initials of Thomas J. Arnold, a highly respectable Lon- 
don magistrate, and a gentleman well known in the best literary circles. 
In the latter of these articles it is shown that, of fourteen important ma- 
nuscript readings upon a single page of “ Hamlet,” Mr. Collier has pub- 
lished only five! although his asseveration to the contrary was accom- 
panied by the repeated statement that he had often gone over ail the marks 
of every kind in the margins of his folio.—And yet again, Mr. Collier's 
character, upon which the believers in his folio and in him rested 
so much of their confidence, seems not to be so unimpeachable as it was 
supposed to be. This affair of the folio bas stimulated inquiry and 
awakened dormant memories ; and it appears that Mr. Collier has twice 
betore brought forward manuscripts which he professed were ancient, 
and which were at first accepted almost without question, bat which 
proved upon investigation to be spurious. The latest of these instances 
is that of the “ Ellesmere Papers,” which Mr. Collier professed to have 
found a few years ago inthe papers of Lord Ubancellor Ellesmere, and 
which recorded many interesting particulars about the early stage and the 
contemporaries of Shakespeare : the earlier occurred as long ago as 1823, 
when in a periodical bearing the ominous name The Freebooler, and the 
equally ominous motto Ez raplo vivens, ot which Mr. Collier was editor, 
there appeared a paper signed “ Ed.,” which gave particulars relative to 
the life of Izaak Walton, alleging them to bave been taken from ancient 
MS. in the Lansdowne Collection. This was proved to bea fabrication : 
there was no such MS. in that collection. The affair was allowed to drop 
at the time, and having occurred so long ago was forgotten, until the re- 
cent discussions brought it up. Thus the matter must stand until Mr. 
Collier is absolutely convicted, or forced into confession ; until which 
time we again drop the subject. 


Loss of the “ Hungarian.’’ 

Such a disaster as the loss of the Hungarian shocks the whole world, 
end carries desolation or a suspense hardly less dreadful to many homes 
in both continents. Rarely is there such a loss as that of the Hungarian 
appears to have been ; for according to all accounts she has been swept 
away io fragments from the shore on which she struck, and not a soal is 
left alive to tell her story. A single passenger ticket with the name of 
Ellen Sheenan aponit, is the single remnant of that awful wreck. We 
do not even know who they were who perished, por can we leara until 
the Atlantic bas twice been crossed. We regret to hear that it is believed 
that four members of the Canadian Parliament, among them Mr. Mer- 
ritt, are d to be p gers ia the Hungarian. She was of iron, 
2,500 tons ia burthea, and valued at £40,000. Her crew was probably 
100 strong, and sbe had accommodations for 150 cabin and 300 steerage 
passengers. Such a loss of life and property is dreadfal indeed. This is 
the second calamity of the kiod which bas befalleu the Montreal line 
within a few moaths ; an accumulation of mistortune which we much 
fear will seriously affects it. 








Newfoundland. 

The newly elected Assembly of Newfoundland met on the 3st ult., 
and having elected Mr. Shea their Speaker, Sir Alexander Bannerman 
delivered the Speech, which is rather aloog document. From it we learn 
that the Fishery Commiseioners have made their report to the Home 
Goveroment, but that the result of their laboars is unknown. The ex- 
pense of the commission is to be borne by the Imperial treasury. Eda- 
cation and the Agricultural capabilities of the Province are referred to in 
terms of praise. The Water Works of St. Johns, which are procecding 
rapidly, and other local matters, are next referred to; then come the 
defences of the Colony, and special mention of a Volunteer force to be 
raised, for the use of which the Home authorities contribute fifteen bun 
dred Enfield rifles, Of the trade, revenue and expenditure of the Colony 
we shall bear more when the Legislature has fairly got to work. 

— 


FR usic. 


Mr. Uliman's operatic or managerial fortnight—beyond which we were given 
to understand the season could not by any human foresight be extended —hav- 


ing daly expired, we are now in the quiet enjoyment of the third week of the 
Academy campaign, with a programme already in our hands for the fourth. 
Nice, is it not, to be so punctaally disappoint d ; so elaborately and agreeably 
surprised? Great art, sir, that of managing the public. Still there is some- 
thing in the vociferous pledges of the lessee of the Fourteenth Street establish- 
ment which detsacts somewhat from their special merit of daring. It is that 
everyone knows they are intended simply and purely as wordy baits to catch an 


antbinking public. Desolating as the admission may seem, that great hungry- 


mouthed fish—the publi: aforesaid—has on more than one occasion been firmly 


and securely hooked and landed by means so humiliatingly transparent. 


It is undoubtedly s thankless task to quarrel with another person's 
peculiar way of doing business—and Mr. Uliman’s way is very peculiar 
—bat we may surely, under the pressure of just journalistic virtue, be 
permitted to question the broad and abstract policy of open deception, 
especially in view of the notable failure of the present week. Miss Patti 
—whose native talent it seems to us is @ sufficient attraction—is, we 
fear, already seriously injared by a system of management which has very 

associated her name with the cheapest tricks of the travelling circus. 
that 
she would appear in a different Opera every night, because the public knew per- 
fectly well that the limited extent of the lady's repertoire could not by any pos- 
sibility allow ofsuch variety, and the manager knew also that in less than a 
week he would be compelied to announce repetitions—as in fact he did. Equally 
injarious was it to state that, on Saturday last, Miss Patti would make her posi- 
tively last appearance at a Matinée, when on the following morning the Manager 
advertised ber to sing on the succeeding Satarday (to-day). Tergiversation, 
however playful, is not yet regarded as a virtue in any public fanctionary; it is 
particularly odious ia the manager of an art institation, for it implies a con- 
\emptuous estimate of the moral as well as mental capacity of his patro:s, 
And, besides, can any respectable business require such incessant prevarication ? 


wrongfully 
It was positively injurious, for instance, as well as superfl to 





business of the Academy falls off to a point considerably below the paying 


one. 

The week has been barren of interest. On Friday Mde. Gazzani 
have made her farewell appearance in “ 
the artists, and the rigtft tenor could not be 


Satu 

Trouble 
hastily summoned to sing the part of the Coun/in the Barbiere. The ° 
ance was in many 


pity, fear, or indignation, and as I perfeotly agree with Mr. Addison’s 
candid Templar, that “ Aristotle was not such a fool after all,” I 
accept bis theory. And this I do the more readily that most persons, 
I presume, will admit themselves never to have liked any tragedy which 
did not affect them. Tt is perhaps not positively pleasant, as most people 
count pleasure, to be made to cry, or to be frightened into fits, or to be excited 
into a savage desire to punch somebody’s head, for only “ making belie¥s,* 
commit the most cold-blooded atrocities, But then either of these experiences 
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A postp was the 
jaence, and we were regaled with a performance of “ Der Freischuts.” On 
y the matinee attracted a good audience, despite a most inclement day. 
still reigned in the camp, and a tenor usattached to the was 


an excellent one, and Sienor Tamaro 
and successful effort. On Monday “ Lucia di Lam- 





honouranle mention for brave 
rr’ was repeated ood ees the right tenor was absent. An excellent | §# S¥fely preferable to that of merely going to sleep on a parquette beach, oreven 
substitute was however p' in the an A Signor Stigelli, who sang ad- | in an orchestra chair, when you might have been comfortably napping at home 


mirably and left nothing to be desired or Todeed the success of this ex- 
cellent and trustworthy artist may account for the a | return of his refractory 
brother whoon Wednesday exerted himself notably. e have not yet seen the 
best of Signor Stigel!i ; bis opportunities are few and far between, but he bas 
never failed to seize them vigorously, The operas in which he has 
have been those which the leading tenor has scorned, or if he has had a better 
opportanity, it has come by accident, as on Monday. More from these latter 
tests than any other do we judge of Sig. Stigelli's capabilities. It is pleasant too 
to encounter a tenor who seems to take interest in what he is doing. 
ny being the birthday of Washington there was a little outburst of 

jotism at the Academy ; not American patriotism, mark you, bat Italian. 

ignor Muzio, the conductor of the orchestra, ilated a moderately new 
overture (recent! played at the Bronklya Philbarmonic), and produced a bran 
new rataplan, e Garibaldi Ratap'an, and redolent of drams and fifes 
and other warlike engines of musical destruction. All the Italian artists who 
had no fear of Austria before their eyes participated in this piece, and Signor 
Sosini who, it is stated, served under Garibaldi, staggered onder a tri-colour in 
a very pleasing and patriotic way. Still as Austria was largely represented in 
the orebestra, and played on the wind instruments, we are not certain that the 
Italians had the best of it. When a man persists in expressing his patriotic 
convictions on a piccolo flute, or a trembone, bis advantages are i And 
thus an irrepress ble conflict prevailed tor seme minutes, until the curtain de- 
scended to enable both parties to take breath. Then another struggle, and it 
was over. Signor Mozio's composition is not remarkable for its freshness ; the 
first theme is clearly a reminiscence of “ Martha,” and the trio, although fluent, 
falls on the ear like an old friend. The piece was sung at the top of all the 
voices, and the orchestra, as we have before remarked, took an Austrian view 
of the composition and put it under martial law. 
Miss Patti's success in all the Opera's to which we have referred (with the ex- 
ception of “ Der Freischutz”), has been decided. Her improvement in stage 
basiness is remarkable, and increased familiarity with operatic music lends to 
her voice new steadiness and power asa singer. We learn, not without pleasure, 
that it is the ladys in‘ention to make a short European tour. By so doing she | thereby ; so we need not waste our time in travelling around circles of dispute 
will submit herself for the first time to tive criticism. Here—where we| with him. As for our Comedians, since Autolycus and John 
have known her from her eariiest concert days—there is so much mingled | Pride, were 
with our admiration, that the exact trath is never likely to be said, or if said, closed 
a In Europe = her will be looked upon simply as an artist, and she 
wi managed on a of some apparent tability. The experience in 
both respects will do her good. To-day there wil bea Matin. e, and next week 


on your wife’s pet canapé. And so people of the most prosaic turn of mind, 
by no means object to have their feelings dreadfully wrought upon by the con- 
sumptive cough and general vital catastrophe of Camille; or by the lurid hor- 
rors of “ Der Freischutz;” or by the satanic treacheries of Jago. Lat these 
things be effectively put before them: and they will turn their backs forthwith 
on any merely tolerable comedy or ferce. But bring your comedy up to a 
level of equal excellence; and it carries the day at once, only to suc- 
cumb in its tarn to the like perfection of farce. On the English and 
American stage, comedy, as a rule, fares worse than either of her sister 
muses. The peculiar kiod of ability which makes really perfect comedy 
possible is more rare in the acting world of Anglo-Normandom, than either 
the tragic or the farcical gift. With the reputation of extreme practicality ang 
self. our race bines a reality of natural extravagance and immo. 
derateness to which full justice has never been done. That exquisitely balanced 
judgment which is the indispensable condition of all shrewd observation of men 
and things, and builds ap thus the framework of genuine oomedy, is far more 
commonly found in the French than in the British brain. We are given to the 
tears of tenderness, to the laughter of whim, but failing these keep our 
pevene equilibrium of an undisturbed digestion, and ask nothing better. Tae 
renchman, on the other hand, finds a temperate pleasure in the critic smile 
which is almost as inappreciible as eau sucrée itself by the average British 
anization. 3 our race might be educated, especia!ly on this side the 
Atlantic, where it apparently gains in nerve what it loses in muscle, to this sort 
ot intellectual p . if the ed and the treatises were at hand. But how 
many really fine comedians have we had here ; and how many ready fine 
cng ome te Co meine maatonent em a & course that pro- 
parent . “a gentleman city,” wroth with me 
for asking latter question, since he has beva hard ot werk these twenty 
years, turning out no end of “ Comedies.” But you and I, dear reader, 
what this busy fellow means by a “ Comedy,” and also what we mean ourselves 
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E 


laid but the other day in the grave of Burton, and the chill li 
death in an eternal silence upon all that eloquent wealth of v: ha- 
moor, of keen and subtle dramatic sympathy, of genuine comic passion in its 
best and highest sense. Do you not see that we may count our real Comedians, 
whether of past ce or of present promise, upon less than the fingers 
ofone 


a 


we are promised “ Martha ;"’—the season it is now announced, will terminate on hand? 
the 80th. rete No; we mast not look to see a great many snch plays as “ Still Waters Rans 
Deep” played in our time upon the New York Stage as such should be. 


oLvcr’s “ onPuEr.” ‘e must rather make up our miods to oscillate with the crowd between the 
lod and the suffusions of 


, intensities of farce, aud we must not quarrel 
The resuscitation and successful performance of 80 celebrated but 39 neglected with Mr. Jefferson, for example, for showing us that & master of wit q 





a work as Gluck’s “ Orphée,” is an event of such considerab'e moment in the | 16 same time a master of witlessness, and provoke the shoutin; ~ ot 
masical world, that we are sure our masic-loving readers will be glad to see the | the multitude as surely as he can control the silent admiration of the few. For 


following article upon the subject from the London Atheneum. The interest | this is just what Mr. Jeflerson has been doing in the past week at the Winter 
which the Parisian public, whose palate is accustomed to the highest spiceries | @ 


arden. 
Whereof Mrs. John Wood, if any body mast be found guilty; that most amus- 
in the theatre, take in this grand old work is one of the most remarkable cir- ing of actresses having iofected the whole establish t wit: the contagion of 











wit, ag 

cumstances attending its revival. Twenty-five consecutive representations, so | ber irre-tible fun. ‘To describe the pieces through which she has been per- 

far from exhausting its vogue, seems of the two to increase it. It is said that —— ee ee Pala around aa oy —s is simply 

those who have been brought up on today's ephemeral music are learning to| Mrs, Wood, in fact, uses herself very much like a boomerang. She takes 

like it,—those who admire the “ music of all time” are coming from distant | herself up, as it were, throws herself at the heads of the audience, and appa- 
laces to enjoy it. rently ever so far away from anything like reason, or the play in the midst of 

es ” which she stands, and fo! suddenly tudes her tric circle and drops 
The “ Orphée” of Gluck—to follow M. Berlioz, whose knowledge on the 


re 
safely back at ber own feet. The chirm of her acting is like the charm of 
bow tag over the Bloomingdale road bebind a pair of 2.40 tr: tters. You are ex- 
hilarated ; you you don't kaow why at the time, and, of coarse, can’t 
awe! remember why, afterwards ; you enjoy the motion, don’t think mach of 


sub- 
ject is to be —was written to a text by Calzabigi of Vienna, in 1762, not 
1764—the date hithert> accepted—the princ! pal part for a contralto 
Guadagni). When it was brought subsequently into France, this was 
changed for one of those tenors with a bigh fal.etto, long peculiar to our neigh- 
bours, and the bravura which closes the first act was added—it is believed, not 
by Glock, but with bis concurrence—for Legros. Let it be first pointed out, 
once for ali, that in no music is effct so fee’ly represented by perusal as in the 
operas of Gluck. Even thoee of his grand scenes which are available as concert 
masic, however finely declaimed they be, whatever be the vigour of the chorus, 
mast soffer for the want of action, of grouping—of the stage, in short. Owi 
to this they have been undervalued : whereas it might be fairly urged, that 
is not the convertible qualities of a work of Art which should give it rank, but 
the height to which it fulfils its destined purpose.—The statue of J! Pensiero 
was d by Michael Angelo tor igs mogumental chapel. Remove it into 
a cortile, or the open air, and more of its grandeur would pass from it than it 


danger of being upset, surrender you in short, and are always glad to 
of comic acting or 

. Bat with Mrs. Wood, if her andvence laugh 
If they do not 

the past 

it may be inferred 
easy to believe. . is in per ection “ out of himself,” and therefore 
ly composed, “ Orphéo” is alone among operas: a | MZ. Jefrrwnt it Pits great comedian 8 


io. 
mdeseribable, Mrs. Wood's acting is therefore hardly amenable to criticism. 
The only criticism which can do LF ae is its success or failure. It is not 
necessatily true tragic, that if an averace audience do not 
enjoy rad is not therefore 
themselves out of their seats, she is really acting well. 
she is acting ill. Now as she has been acting well for 
y that her audiences have at 7 themselves 

of their seats, | think the nore i ASOD wit harms be to look for a seat at 
the Winter Garden to-night on this , unless you have secured one " 

For if Mra, Wood is herself in on, and therefore playing adm 
Ia one respect, as original bdicat intmitabl 
musical drama without @ solo voice deeper than a contrallo. Yet so artfully is ~ wave canta end tarts: @R On 
worthy the hignest praise. Of course all this is as a fruitful shower to the 
Treasury of the theatre ; and if we had not already entered upon the season of 


the ‘score adjusted, as not to suffer by what probably originally arose from 
tlessness or incompetence on the part of the libredtist. We do not miss 


Ru 


Ptudo or Charon from the story ; even when its hero, as now, is personified by | mortification, the Winter Garden might be recommended as the best 
a woman.—The nerve and 'y given to the several scenes by the employ- | "ierainner tonic just now procurable ia New Yor 

ment of the chorus :—at first, gravely funereal,—then ; , in- HAMILTON 
fernal,—thirdly, suave, if monotonous, in expressing the le of —~. , 


“The y souls that dwell 
"Mid yellow meads of asphodel” 


are admirable ; nor less so are the grace and variety of the pantomimic music, 
which prov. s Gluck to be as great a master of instrumentation as many ot his 
renowned successors, who had more complicated means at their di- 
was not as great a sympbonist as Mozart, he was greater than 
Jourist. Both had phrases of a favourite pattern, but Gluck carries away the 
palm of dramatic truth of expression, and in grandeur. This we have long felt, 
bat never with such an intimate conviction as the other evening while hearing 
his “ Orphée,” which, yet, is nut the grandest, nor, perhaps, the most expressive 
of his five great , 
To speak now of the execution. It would have been absurd to attempt such 
a revival without the p of a P artist to animate it—to “ restore 
ice to life.” But we cannot dream of any fulfilment of such desire more 
con-umtyate than is to be found in the Orpheus ot Madame Viardot. There 
nothing on the modern musical e that can approach it; there has been no- 
thing op the musical stage of any day that can have surpassed it. As a piece of 
acting, it must take rank with the Medea of Pasta, with the noblest antique 
crea’ of Rachel or Madame Ristori ; and under a circumstance of greater 
difficulty than attended the p ‘ions -of the last-named two great tragic 
4 tists, the amount of mute pantomime which the part contains. Antique, but 
oy thee he Ag yon ee woe sition ¢ set postures and effects, but of 
pas ion and pathos, of tenderness and inspiration,—this great singer's orm: 
ance of “ Orpheus with his lut.” will remain, with all who have seen + eo hee 


PHatts and HFancies. 


The Toronto Globe publishes an “ Address of the Reform Association 
of Upper Canada” which occupies no less than twenty seven of the lo 
columns of that paper. It is in effect a protest pS gn the existing go- 
veroment, At the half yearly meeting of the St. Andrew's and 
Quebec Railway Company in London on the 30th alt., the Chairman 
stated that the company bad cow got over its pecuniary difficulties, and 
bad arranged for the construction of the line ; the contract bad not beeu 
sealed in time to be submitted to that meeting, and an adjournment was 
made for a week to receive it. Sir Wm. Gore Oaseley, lady, aud Miss 
Ousely, are staying at Nassau, N. P. It is their intention to come on to 
New York in the Karnak on ber next trip. The annual snow shoe races 
at Montreal took place on the 18th inst., Sic W.F. Williams and another 
officer being the judges on the occ Four Indians and a white 
mao entered for the four mile race which an Indian won. 
The Territory of Savoy contains 186 square miles and 550,000 lahabi- 
tants; the county of Nice, 68 square miles and 210,000 iuhabitante, 
Two English steamers. chartered by the Spanish goveroment, 
took on board at San an 1900 men of the Basque Volunteers to 
convey them to Santander, where they are to embark for Africa, 
Captain Shadwell, R. N., the bearer of the ratifications of the treaty oon- 


























as me’ snail remain. Most cially is to be comme’ the scene fo Grea i and 

the Elysicn Fields—the search of tbe lever among the groups as they glide by olad:d between : Le ~ f — ee ye ay be 
for bis lost ove,--ard bis clasp of het hand wher Burydios te rested, ana | oMlcet was severely wounded ia the attack on the forts of Peiho, and 
that gestare of relief and ecstacy, exuberant in its very absence from extrava- | 30 home on sick leave.—— ——The last news of the ouce great Mogul 
gance. This, as less obvious, more delicate, yet not less iatense, belongs even | is that bis two sons, who are imprisoned with their father, have begun 
to a higher artistic conception than that of the better-known miracle by which | the study of English. Aa English sergeant gives them daily lessons. 


Orpheus the demons,—nay, even, we think, than his wild dismay 
grief over the body of Zurydice when she is a second time torn from 
What might these scenes be did the Hurydice bear any proportion to the 


Bat it is in vain to long for what never will be. The declamation, the expres- 


The Ex king and three soos, with their attendants, are kept in close con- 
fiaement in a wooden building constructed especially for their accommo- 
dation. Their residence in Rangoon has excited no interest among the 
natives. A gold nugget weighing more than a poad (about 








sive power, the limitless briliiancy of Madame Vii: a singer, nown to | 33iba.) and worth 80,000fr., was lately found in the auriferous sands of 
ores ons iar with her as sn aeedibedan Gambon pe ae the river m, in Siberie, and bas been sent to St. Petersburgh 8 
put forth in one work so completety as in “ Orphée.” The bravura at the end | The Association are now collecting some curious statistical fact 

of the first act would be an utterly for any one else now sing- the time now spent in teaching arithmetic in sobools, with a 
ing. The well-known “ Che faro” (which we have never wholly relished as a| yjew to ascertain the ble savinz of time that would accrue from the 
coacert-song, whether ornamented or plain) becomes what it was meant to be, | in of the decimal system.——-——Sir H. Rawlinson arrived at 


tterest desolation and woe, as flung out by ber above the 

the beloved one : thrice repeated, always in a different tone 

saeimens.0e peaien hao bows, and bighi —— its epithets, 
ical. 


Teberan on the 8:b of December, after a very satisfactory jourocy. From 
the moment of crossing the Arras, which forms the frootier of Persia to 
the Weat, he was received with special marks of distinction. Every one, 
however, in Persia, fecls that, at Jast the right man is ia the 
: and the most favourable resulis may be anticipated 
from a mission which has commenced so suspiciously ————— 
On the 24th ult. Garibaldi was married to the daughter of the Marchese 
Raimondi ; the ceremony took place at the country seat of the latter at 
Fino, near Como, nobody being present exce 
nesses—Conte Torro for the youug lady, 
Como, for eyprp ra 


“to inquire lato and report apoo the 
the expediency of constituting 

coanty of itself, for ell purposes of local m t, 
nistration of justice.”————T here lives at Brompton, 
don, a woman born in 1744, who, therefore, is 114 years 
a very active lite as lady’s own maid to the ce 
of Devonshire, and subsists on the savings of a life of industry 
t out at interest more than 70 years ago.—The 
Berkeley will rauk as adi covercr ia America as well asa : 
ie mae © No man who signs bimself of whatever rank 
liev 

meric -s bim ding to the signature be hes givea out. 
The President is not believed to be the President, wg Mr. Catlin is not 

freetrade orator, when on travel, unless, 

tattesed to be the owen mos fo tleoh’ to vuilly ot paauleten tale 
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tragedy to the theatre of comedy, and from the theatre of comedy again to the 
theatre of farce; provided that is, of course, that each of these attractions be 
really good of ite kind. Aristutle was at great pains to define tragedy as a spec- 





Tt does not seem like it, when under the pressure of the strongest Jeception the 





A stone has been takeo from the monument of 








tacle, which should make men better by moving them through the pamions of 
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Emperor Napoleon L, in St. Helena, and presented to the American Con- 
sul 
monumeat at Washingtoo, The stoue is two feet long and one foot 





two countries, and packed for transportation. 





are proba- 












































bess as she was when ehe wore powder in her prime, and who contend 
that she was preferable at that early peri 
before discarded for her Enfield rival, she took to wearing caps.————— 
The Edinburgh papers contain long accounts of a “ snow-ball riot,” be- 
tween the students of the university and the police. From ten o'clock 
success, and about equal damage to each party. 
ared on 


selves with bladgeons, and the aa ties of the university ap 
t shortly 


the scene. At their request the police withdrew, and the tama 


exclusive reception of officers of Volunteers. 
wine imported from the Cape into Great Britain has increased very ra- 

idly during the last five — In 1854 the import was 282,043 gal- 
on in 1855, 369,477 gall 





dom was 797,092 
“ Adam Bede,” will be published by E 
eatly in spring. It is to be entitled “ The Mill on the Floss.” 


between two and three columns of the Dublin papers.—— 
A memorial has been placed over the remains of Lady Mor, 


her birth is not mentioned. Above the inscription is an Irish b 


severely. Feeding substances, cake, 


mand, aud many farmers are p i 


hat: 


these 





at about 350 men, rank and file.— 
disappearance of Kossuth from London. 








Hangary with revolutionary purposes. 


light is equivalent to 40 Argand or 80 fich-tail gas burners, each consum 
ing five cubic feet per hour, or to 400 wax candles, of four to the pound. 


ent a oil lamp used for coast lights under the same circumstances 
its appliances admit of the volume of }i 
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COUNT CAVOUR. 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC CAREER. 









































himself to the os of political economy. All 
him by reason of his social position, be preferre 
time to general study an 
in service as an officer of engineers, he gave up his commission. 


pap een being o; 
































doavouring 
ent, examin 





























railways, are still well remembered in Paris. 
Returning to Piedmont, where be 
fieri, d’Asegiio, a ati f 























journal called The , (nt 
that beautiful book of Balbo—" The 


5 = with a 
ian independence, 


forei 
































ing of the campaign 


inst Austria in March, 1848. 
hrough this journ 











not only a distingulehed re; 
countrymen, It was then 
































g 
in all the Italian States. Multitudes of refugees, fying 
tyranny, finding a home as strangers among the 














of absolute radi , capable of doing 
came like a scourge on all the liberated provinces, 





























doned him ; and it was only after the disasters of the battle of 




















end of the late war. 
He immediately devoted himself to the interests of the 




















which wou 














order was yet to become a practical reali 
uni agelast the natio 
all affairs ; but now 























singularly com ised, if not lost sight of altogether. 
Count Daveer took an active and pe 
boars of the Parliament. To the great surp 

















wisely progressive ideas, 
































in the second 


position of Minister of Agri and © 
he first entered 


ito the counsels of the King, in August, 1850, 


















































of which, owing to warm and persistent 
At the same time be undertook to restore order and re 
finances of the State, which, by the reverses of the wars 

come the cause of t embarrassment. In this 
successful, and if 



































wonderfully in advancin 











evidence of it—and that he also found the means of makin 
a condition of things which the most skilful financiers 
desperate 






































year, 




















the wants of the country. 





there, by order of the Emperor of the Freach, to be placed in the 
broad, and is suitably inscribed. It was enveloped in the flags of the 
bly some old martinets who still retain their admiration of old brown | and 
od to what she became when, } 


in the morning till foar in the afternoon the battle raged with varying 
The skirmish at last) 
w to a threatening height, for many of the stadents bad armed them- | taken its 


afterwards ceased. ————The Queen intends to appoint a day for the | peace 
The quantity of 


ons; in 1856 it rose to 493,524; in 1857 to 
654,837 ; and in the last year the quantity consumed in the United King- 
llons.—-_——The new novel by the authoress of 
Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, 


Dr. Cullen bas issued letters authorising a collection to be made on 
the first Sunday in Lent in aid of the exhausted treasury of the 
Pope. This announcement is made in a letter which occupies 





in the 
Brompton Cemetery. It consists of a flat slab, supported by eix pillars : 
below is a block of polished white marble, on which is inscribed ‘‘ Syd- 
ney Lady Morgan,” and the date of her death in Aprillaet. The = of 

arp of an- 
cient form resting on two volumes, one of which is written “ Irish Girl,” 
on the other “ France.” The tomb is backed by trees, which add much 
to the effect————-Everywhere in Scotland, a scarcity of keep is com- 
plained of, and sheep stock both on high and low grounds, have suffered 
maize, &c., are in considerable de- 
g for the first 
time —————The Cunard Company’s Volunteer Rifle force is estimated 
Lonion papers announce the 
The Birmingham Post, in com- 
menting on the fact, says there can be bat little doubt that he bas gone to 
-The Universal Lime Light 
Company of London state that “ a single medium jet of the improved lime 


and its power, unassisted by a reflector, is 40 times greater than the pres- 
t being indefinitely increased 


while it is so completely under control that it can be regulated to any | The Prussians, already on his flank, would bave been in bis rear. But 
desired power.”’ Its cost is half that of common gas which in London is/ my plan was to keep my ground till the Prussians appeared, and then 
about a dollar per 1000 cubic feet. 


Count Camille de Cavour was born at Turin the 14th of July, 1809. 
With good natural abilities, and a thorough education, he early gave 
n to 
to devote himself for a 
observation, and, after some years passed 


He then took up bis residence alternately in France and England, en- 
to enter into the spirit of the two societies so widely differ- 
ing the working of their political {ostitutions, and thinking 
always of his own country, till then so far bebind them in so many re- 
spects. He applied to Italy his knowledge as soon as acquired ; aid the 
remarkable articles which he published oa the great question of Italian 


associated himself with Balbo, Al- 
men who commenced the 
movement of the national revival, Count Cavour established in 1847 a 

Resurrection Risorgimento,) in which the principles of 
of laly’’—were developed and 
wer and logic altogether new and attractive. Ita- 
nternal reforms, the anion of Italian Princes against 
and the federation of the different States, were the subjects 
discussed in this journal, which had a most powerful influence on the open- 


the sentiments of Count Cavour, on varions sub- 
jects, were elucidated and spread abroad ; by which he soon acquired 
tation, but an extended influence over his 

the revolution broke out in all Italy ex- 


Sardinia. 
nbappily for Italy, that revolution was not the liberation 
whieh the statesmen of The Resurrection wished and waited for 


and the sad consequences of a resort to arms without proper 
consideration, and without union among themselves, was soon felt 
from German 
vocates of the 
most ultra sentiments > ee, and of those embued even with 
8 Te but good, 

t is but too well 
known that what they succeeded in doing at Milan, in Tuscany, and at 
Rome, was more disastrous to the interests of Italy than twenty defeats 
in battle. Count Cavour attacked them with great severity ; and was 
recompensed for ee @ most profound hatred, which even in Piedmont 
succeeded In stigmatizing him as anti-national, and depriving him of 
much of that popularity acquired by bis former conduct and writings. 
At the election of Chamber of Deputies in January, 1849, his party aban- 
ovara 
that the wisdom of his predictions and of his opinions was clearly mani- 
fest, and he took his seat again to hold it with increasing power to the 


le, se- 
curing for them the highest possible practical liberty, soothing the vouat 
of two unhappy wars, and reorganizing Piedmont for the great conflict 
sooner or later determine the destinies of Italy. The reforms 

which had been decreed were yet to be accomplished, the constitutional 
ty. The people till then had been 
enemy ; the necessities of war had controlled 
ties were forming, old privileges and abuses were 
claimed and defended, and it was quite evident that a conflict of inter- 
ests and passions was at hand, in which the Italian question would be 


sr in the first serious la- 
of the ultra liberal party, 
not less than the violent indignation of his conservative friends, he gave 
bis influence and his eloquence to the accomplishment of just reforms, of 
alarly on Ecclesiastical privileges. He 
soon acquired such an influence in the Chamber of Depaties that the 
Government sought bis aid, and appropriated to itself his fame. It was 


that 


It was then that Count Cavour, having added to the functions of 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce that of Minister of Finance, en- 
tered on an earnest discussion of the principles of free trade, the triumph 

versaries, is not yet realized. 
larity in the 
Italy, had be- 
respect he was more 
succession of disasters was not wholly effaced be- 
fore the war of 1859, still it cannot be denied that Cavour sacceeded 
his country in the ways of civilization—the 
network of railways of which he has been the most active promoter, is 


fea declared 


In 1852 he withdrew from the Cabinet of the King, leaving the affairs 
cf Government to his colleagues, Counts Azeglio and Foresta, and went 
to England, where he remained some months. In November of the same 

unt d’Azegiio was obliged, by the state of bis health, to with- 
draw from the Presidency of the Council, and the King, Victor Emanuel, 
with that clear apprebension of his wants which is eo characteristic of 
him, hastened to offer to Count Cavour the succession of M. d’Azeglio. ciet 
He was the only statesman who was at the time adapted to the King and if 


Count Cavour succeeded in withdrawing the minds of the people of 
Piedmont from thoughts of revolation, by giving them a taste of well- 
regulated liberty. He knew how to restrain opposing in the 
State, and to aa a just position to the several leaders contended 
for precedence. But he also knew very well that, left to its own —— 

the Sardinian kingd ~ 
lies 





’ ig could not effectually resist its 

| placable enemy, Austria. He therefore endeavoured to secure al! 
whose intervention would some day render the parties more equal. The 
war in the East at length furnished the desired opportunity. A Sar- 
dinian contingent sealed between France and Piedmont a compact of in- 
dissoluble union. And, thanks to the skilfal, far seeing Minister of Vic- 
tor Emanuel, Europe read one day in the Moniteur these words, which 
were equivalent to a solemn engagement: “ The army of Sardinia has 
t in the perils of the conflict; she shall share the honour 
{and the glory of the triumph. Associated in the war, the English, French 
| and Sardinian Governments shall be united in the negotiations when 
shall be secured by their arms. Dangers, honours, advantages— 
shall all be divided.” 

While Count Cavour has enjoyed a high degree of popularity, and may 
be said to have controlled public opinion, he bas always some ear- 
nest opponents among the former privileged classes, and amon 
who were impatient of national action. He bas maintained a 
equal distance from extreme parties ; and this has been his glory. Be- 
fore the late war, the Italian provinces expected deliverance only through 
him ; they understood his plans and his actions ; and he was to them 
the man promised for the salvation of their common country. 

It is generally eaid that this eminent statesman has a great love of 
power ; yet it is as generally conceded that he has ever used it for the 
good of his country. His political enemies even bear testimony to the 
beautiful character, the disinterestedaess, and the nobleness of the private 
life of the great leader in the Councils of Victor Emanuel. 


——_——— 


Weutneron’s Pians at Watertoo.—After dinner the conversation 
tarned on the Waterloo campaigo, when Croker alluded to the criticisms 
of the French military writers, some of whom contended that the Dake 
had fought the battle in a position full of danger, because he had no 
practicable retreat. The Duke said, “ At all eveuts they failed in put- 
ting it to the test. The road to Brussels was, however, practicable, every 
yard, for such a purpose. 1 knew every foot of the plain beyond the 
forest and through it. The forest on each side of the chausee was D 
enough for infantry, cavalry, and even for artillery, and very defensible. 
Had I retreated through it, could they have followed me? The Prus- 
sians were on their flank, and would have been in their rear. The co- 
operation of the Prussians in the operations I undertook was part of m. 







































lan, and I was not deceived. But I never contemplated a retreat on 
ens Had I been forced from tion, I should have retreated to 
my right, towards the coast, the shipping and my resources. I had 
placed Hill where he could have lent me important assistance in many 
contingencies, and that might have been one. And again I ask, if I had 
retreated on my right, would Napoleon have ventured to follow me! 


to attack the French position ; and I executed my plan.” On quitting 
the room, Croker remarked that he had never heard the Duke say as 
much on that question before.— Brialmont’s Life of Wellington. 





OcToOGENARIANS IN THE PeeRace.—Lord Sinclair is the oldest member 
of the peerage of the United Kingdom, having been born in 1768, and, 
which is stranger still, he has beld the honours of the peerage for no less 
than 84 years—a period we believe without precedent. His lordship is 
no longer a member of the House of Peers, having ceased to hold a Scotch 
representative pe at the late general election. The oldest members 
of the House of Lords at this moment are Lord Lyndhurst and the Earl 
of Stair and Guildford, who were born in 1772; next follow the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Lord Combermere, born in 1773 ; Lords Gorman- 
ston and Reay, and the Earls of Claremont and Dandonald, born in 1775 ; 
the Earl of Onslow, the Bishop of Exeter, and Viscount Southwell, born 


Arbutbnott, born in 1778; and the Earls of Strafford and 
Lords Gough and Seaton, born in 1779. 
— 2 


Ovituary. 
Tue Graxv Decuess Sreruante or Bapen.—The Paris Monileur an- 
nounces the death, at Nice, of the Grand Duchess Stephanie Louise 
Adrienne de Beauharnais. This lady was born on the 28th of Augast, 


or, and 


1789, and was aently in her 71st year. She was the ad: daugh- 
ter of the Em N Bonaparte, was married on ihe bit of Ape 


1806, to the aod Duke Charles Louis Frederick, cousin-german of 
reigning Grand Duke of Baden, and became a widow on the 8th of De- 


ique Louis, born in 1813, and married to the Prince of Hobenzollern Sig- 
maringen ; and the Princess Marie Amelie Elisabeth Caroline, who was 
born in 1818, and who in 1843 was married to the Duke of Hamilton. 


Vice ApminaL Warrs.—This officer died at Malvern on the 2nd ult, at 
the age of 75. He was born at Halifax, N. S., and entered the service in 
bis coat le _ of the — rer a — eel he obtained 

otment D year bo! up to the 
Duke of Kent while walking through the foun sal bani alienate 
him with, “1 wish to De to sea, sir, can’t you do something for me? 
The Dake did do something for him, and the rest he did for himself. He 
was made a Lieutenant, 1804, and was senior of Comus, and commanded 
her boats, cutting out six square rigged vessels at Grand-Canaria ; and 
was most severely wounded ia cutting out from the same place the San 
Pedro, national Spanish packet, moored head and stern, under the muzzles 
of 32 heavy guns, and defended by 40 soldiers in addition to her own 
crew—bis own force being wy | one boat and 18 men. He served in the same 
ship at the capture of Danish frigate Frederickscoarn, on which occasion he 
headed the rs; and was also present at the bombardment of Co- 
penbagen, 1807. He was promoted to be Commander on the 17th 
tember, 1807, in reward for his gallantry, and appointed to the Ephira, 
in which chip be was present at the capture of Cuxhaven ; and again 
wounded in the attack upon Gessendorf on the Wezer, which led to im- 
pevees results. Commanded Woodlark in the Baltic, where he captured 
privateers, and in 1812 engaged a Danish flotilla in the Malmo Chan- 


; 


flotilla on the Chesapeake, and assisted at the capture of the towns of 
Benedict and Marlborough on the Patuxent. His Captain’s Commission 
bore date 17th June, 1814. This officer had been 40 times under fire and 
17 times wounded in personal conflict with the enemy, and he is said to 
have destroyed or captured no less than 100 vessels, 


Tus Mepicat Dmecron-Generat or THe ARMY.—Mr. Thomas Alex 
ander, Director-General of the Army Medical Department, died on the 
Ist inst. He served with the 60th Rifles in the Kaffir war of 1851-53, 
and was the principal medical officer of the expedition across the Kei in 
1851. He was in medical charge of the Light Division of the 
army from its Gret taking the field throughout the campaign of 1854-5, 
and was present at the affair of Bulganac, the battles of the Alma and 
Inkermana, the capture of Balaklava and siege of Sebastopol, and sortie 
of 6th October. In Lord Raglan’s despatch of the battle of Inkermann 
he was honourably mentioned “for his able exertions” in the exercise 
of his professional duties. On the royal commission being appointed to 
inqaire into the sanatory state of the army, Mr. Alexander was selected 
as one of the commissioners. Oa the resignation of Dr. Andrew Smith, 
as Director-General, Mr. Alexander was selected by the Secretary of 
State for War to fill that important post in the army. In recognition of 
his services with the army in the East he was made C. B., and an 


honorary surgeon to her ye 
fedocated in 


R. B. Topp, MD., F.R.S.—This eminent physician and 
died suddenly in London on the 30:h ult. He was born and 

of in 

he became a tad -wri goer in 


Ireland, and was admitted a fellow of the Royal Colle, 
a 1824. On settling in London 

1837 a Fellow, of the Royal lege of Physicians. On the opening 
King’s College Hospital be was appointed acon to that wwtieetee, 
which office he resigned a short time back. In 1836, in conjunction with 
Dr. Grant, he became editor of the “ pedia of Anatomy and Phy- 
pares i ap extensive work which has not been lon; Lat 
terly Dr. Todd was the sole editor, and he has b contributed seve- 
ral articles, more especially those on the heart, brain, and nervous sys 
tem. He has besides publ many works, which bas given him a 
wide repatation as a practical physician, 
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a See se " Shapes war been tet rr 
was thus -seven — , Madame 
; German ectren, bora in 1908.—-At , Major Macdouala 


appointments in the 
apparently about 35 or 36 years of age. 


in 1777 ; the Earls of Beverley and Manvers, and Lords Brougham and | 38 


cember, 1818. She leaves two daughters, the Princess Josephine Freder- Cor 
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nel ; and as commander of Chasseur was twice in action with Barney’s | 1 
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Appoturnients. 


Mr. J. G. Blencowe is retarned M.P. for Lewes, v. oy pretest = 7 
dec.—The earldom of Dudley is about to be revived fn the person of Lord Ward, 
whose souaien Ont Gamty Steady eae Chief Commis- 
oF e 

—Mr. J. 


The 
of Works is conferred u: the Hon. Mr. Cowper, M.P. for Hertford. 
t Dent is returned M.P. for Scarborough, v. Denison, now Lord 


climate. . Beckles has for some years past held 
diocese of Barbadoes and Antigua. He is a young man, 


Avatyp. 


Colonel M’Murdo, C. B., commandant of the military traiu, has been 


appointed inspector-general of volunteers. There are to be six sub-in- 
spectors, with the rank of brigade-major, but the 
pn hg relection of these officers are not yet complete.——The 
pal 


arrangements respect- 
to recruits in the Royal Marines was reduced from £5 to £4, from 


the Ist instant. Recruiting for this branch of the service has proceeded 
very satisfactorily for some months past, and this division now numbers 
a 
of Royal Eogineers beld at the Freemason’s Tavern, the chair was taken 
by General Sir John Burgoyne, G. C. B. ; and among the officers present 
were General Sir Charles Pasley, Lieutenant-General Oldfield, Mojor- 
General Sir Harry Jones ; Colonels Sandham, Dawson, C. B., Gordon, 
B., Walpole, Ross, Chapman, C. B., Hadden, Owen, C. B., Lennox and 
Montagu ; Major Jervois, Capt. Viteb, A. Clarke.——The de 
14th (King’s) Light Dragoons, which has been stationed at Maidstone for 
y | nineteen years, and consisting of 200 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men under the command of Captain Wyatt, has left for Newbridge, 
Ireland, at which place the regiment now on its home 
is ordered to be stationed.——The 9th Regiment, stationed at Woolwich 


wards of 1,000 men of all ranks.——At the annual dinner of the corps 


tof the 


from India 


and Shorneliffe, bas left for Corfu, and the 10th will occupy the quarters 
vacated at the camp by the 9th. The whole of the land recessary for 
the Or of the encampment has been obtained by the govern- 
ment, and the work will be carried out in April next——The 4th com- 
pany of R. E. is ordered from India to England, with the exception of 20 
men, who are to proceed to Melbourne. The llth and 21st companies 
are ordered from India to the Mauritius. On their arrival, the 220d 


company will leave the Mauritius for England. The 23rd company has 


removed from India to China——The 21st Regiment are under orders 
for the West Indies, to be relieved at Malta by the Ist battalion of the 22nd. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 31.—Mil Train: Lt Fletcher to be Capt; En Stone to be 
Lt; En Munro to be Lt. 3d Ft: Ass Sarg Adams, Staff, to be A , ¥ Do- 
lan, app to Staff. 8th: Capt Jones, 88th, to be Capt, v Bayly,ex. llth: Lt 
Webb to be Adjt, J 3th: En Brooks to be La. 


, ¥ Tyner, ret; En the 

ret, 3lst: Capt Senhouse, h p Unatt, to be Capt, v Law, ex; Lt Fyler to be 

Capt, v Senhouse, ret; En Maynard to be Lt. 34th: Serg O'Neill to be Qtmr. 

: En Tr, 100th, to En. 43d: Capt Waldy, 46th, to be ny I 

Richardson, ex. 75th: Lt Le Pelley to be Capt. 77th: sgGuss M'Farland, , 

to be Ass-Surg, v Adams, whose appt can. 90th: En Edgel Pe ae 
: ig to be Lt, v Edgell, whose prom can. 96th: En Durrant 

, ret. Ri Canadian Rifles: Ea ‘oe. 73d, to be 

rm to res. lal Staff: -Maj Tem- 

Jnop tien of Boop; aa Se 

Ass-Surg. 
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service, to be placed on Fixed 
Maitland, Gren Gds, to be Col; Brvt- Gorstin, b-p 24th 
Capt Haultain, Royal Artillery, to be r. 


War Orrics, Fes. 3.—73d Ft: Gen Sir M 
: Lt AQ = 
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Sesres.s 


Beg. 


Cort. ex: Lt Sloman to 
be Capt, v Aitchison, ret; En Galwey to 
. v Clowes, dec. 75th: Lt Macnamara, 


I 


Byt-Col Lowth, OB, ret or tp; Bet ital Ms 
, CB, ret on f-p; yers 
Meredyth 


87th: Lt to 
Stewart, MD, , to be 
be Maj; Capt Bennett, fm 
, CB, 52d, to be Insp Field Officer 
| Brunker, fm b-p as Lt-Col Unatt, 
Corps—Capt and Bvt-M. —— Capt Cole, Medical 
to be Capts. Unati—Capt Wirgman, 8th Lt Drags, to be Maj. 
—Sarg Webb, MB, fm 95th, to be , V Gibbons, to 95th; Assist. 
fm 56th, to be Asst-Surg; A hittla, fm 99th, to be 
Assist-Surg Wills per to res. Brevet—Bvt-Col M‘Cleverty, Lt-Col 
have the temp and local rank Maj-Gen in E I; Lt-Col Bradford, C 
Rifle Regt, to be Col; Capt , 85th, to be Maj; Capt Dickins, 12th, to be 
‘Memoranda—Bvi-Lt-Col Ball per to ret by sale, to become a settler in 


Maj. 
Canada. aemuias) 
Navp. 
Tue Dockyanps anp Potrricat InrLuence.—In order to put a stop to- 
the practice of using political influence to obtain promotions ia 
dockyards the following notice has been issued by order of 
miralty, and is posted at the dockyard gates :—“ An examination is 
quired of every candidate for promotion. Their lordships will select 
irom the examination lists, on the recommendation of the officers, 
—— he ye ogres ee — The claims of those 
@ list duly considered, but industry, merit, and 
practical qualifications will have their weight in guiding the colections 
Po megs for promotion must not be made by persons serving in the 
dockyards, except through the superintendent, Any attempts to obtain 
promotion by political, or other direct influence, will be punished for 
first primand ; for a second offence by reduction to 
ferior situation ; and for a third offence by dismissal from the 
ings having been strictly forbidden by order in 


1853.” 

It is re; at Portemouth that provision is about to be 
cauniecintnie oeud tah ig to ships fitting out in barracks 
to be constructed, instead of in berthing bulks, as under the 
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New Books. 


We welcome the in a permanent and readily accessible 
form, of the Hon. George P. Marsh’s admirable Lectures upon the English 
Language, which bave just been published by Charles Scribner. Delivered 


in New-York last Winter as a part of the Columbia College post-graduate 
course, they attracted, through newspaper reports, the attention of a very | 
large class of cultivated readers who were prevented by the pressure of, 
daily engagements from hearing them. These reports were, however, for 
the most part, mere paragraphs, in which the principal topics of the lec- 


tures were stated in a very brief manner ; and even the longest and most 
carefully prepared of them were always imperfect, and frequently incorrect. 
In the volume before us we have them, of course in authentic completeness, 


and, as their author assures us, “ very nearly in their original form ; ” bat | 


they have received the benefit of that revision which a preparation for the 
press and a correction of proofs make inevitable, and the value of which 
in securing clearness of expression and cautious correctness of statement 
can be fully appreciated only by those who have had some practice in 
the field of letters. They are enriched, too, with notes which do much 
toward the illustration of the text ; elucidation it does not need, so na- 
tural is the succession of its thought, so clear and correct the writer's 
style, and so thorough his command of the varied and recondite learning 
which he has brought to his task, and which may almost be called the 
material in which he works. Mr. Marsh addresses these lectures “ to 
the many, not to the few.” Thatis, they are meant for the use of tyros in 
the study of the English language, not for the instraction of its profes- 


sors. And yet, or we err greatly, there are many —a large proportion—of 


the latter class who may well take up this goodly volume as a sort of 
horn-book or accidence, and, unlearning much that they have acquired 
with pains and displayed with pride, sit down at Mr. Marsh’s feet, echolars 
rather than teachers. It is in the manner rather than the matter of these 
lectures, and in their simple inductive method that their adaptation to 
the wants of the many consists. They are intended to stimulate a desire 
in the great mass of intelligent and educated people, for the study of the 
English language in its history, its etymology, and its structure, and to 
aid them in carrying on that study. The subject is one which bas at- 
tracted much attention of late, as the ready and extended sale of Dean 
Trench’s charming books, and the namerous communications to 
the daily press upon linguistic questions unmistakably show. This 
is intellectually one of the best signs of the times. For the study 
of language is the study of the laws of thought, and of the mental and 
moral development of the human race. The mental discipline acquired 
by this study is of the most valuable kind ; and the knowledge of human 
nature in general, and of the likeness and difference between various 
peoples which it imparts, is intimate, subtle, and profound to a degree 
unattainable through mere acquaintance with historical events, or ob- 
servation of fleeting fashions. As a text book in this study, Mr. Marsh’s 
work canaot be too highly commended. It is the fruit of a very wide 
range of linguistic investigation, of a thoroughness and conscientious 
candour which are becoming too rare in this day of mere sensation-loving 
and succese-secking, and, also, of a knowledge of the world and of 
the cravings and sympathies of intelligent and cultivated peo- 
ple, which will commend it at once to the favourable consi- 
deration of that class of readers. Once embarked in its perusal, they 
will not be likely to lay it aside for any length of time till they have 
finished it. For every page is full of interest from the information which 
it imparts, or the analogy which it traces, the law which it expounds, the 
knowledge of our common nature which it displays ; and the lacid style 
of the writer, the richness of bis thought, the aptness of his illustrations, 
and, when rare occasion offers, hie gleams of humour, and delicate, though 
on that account not less pungent, satire, diffuse their charms throughout 
the work. Whoever reads this book thoughtfully, (and a man who docs not 
read thoughtfully will not be apt to read it all) aad who accompanies the 
reading by a study of the authors to whose works it constantly refers, 
will acquire a more intelligent knowledge of the English language, a 
knowledge more nearly thorough, than can be attained by the help 
of any other single work with which we are acquainted. Such a reader 
may begin by knowing no more of philology in general, and of bis own 
tongue in particular, than is necessary for tbe comprehension of Trench’s 
popular books on language (for no more is assumed for him by Mr. 
Marsb), and he will surely end by knowing more on this subject than the 
Dean of Westminster himself, if we may guage the accuracy and the ex- 


ways do,) and on Goishing the first chapter of it, will exclaim, This is | 


like “ Tristram Shandy!” Ina certain sense they will have reason ; just 
as with even more, and far more reason, the same remark was mate by 
bundreds of readers upon laying down “ The Caxtons,” after the perusal 
of the first Book. But in what is “ The Caxtons,” and in what “ Doctor 
Oldham” like the immortal work of the little gentleman in the black 
silk “smalls?” In form merely ; and not, be it observed, in constructive 
form, but ia that form which depends only upon order and manner of 
narratiou. There is just the kind of likeness between these books of this 
ceutury and that one of the last century, that there is between the “ Pa- 
radise Lost” and the * Iliad,’”’ or between one of Shakspeare’s plays and 
the older play upon which he formed it. In spirit, in design, in all ee- 
sential qualities, there is no more similarity between the “Caxtons” and 
“Doctor Oldham” and “Tristram Shandy” than there was between 
Macedon and Monmouth because there was a river in Macedon and a 
river in Monmouth, and salmons in both. 

But we are wandering away from Doctor Oldham which we would not 
willingly do. The book is not a story, yet it has characters and conse- 
cutiveness, or, to use a phrase of its own, all-hang together-ness—whieh 
very important and widely diffused quality, by the way, is made the 
subject of a special chapter, which we think we hear some people who 
have no faculty for jadging an intellectual apple by any more essential 
part than its rind, likening to some of Rabelais. The chief character is 
the immortal (we are sure be is immortal) Doctor himself, of whose talk 
the largest part of the book is made. He isa man—O, that such a man 
were our neighbour and companion! -—of rich culture and extended ob- 
servation, and with a knowledge of books and men very rarely united in 
one person. A knowledge of them, not a mere acquaintance with them. 
Others, and not a few, may have read as many and talked with as many 
as he has; but few like him know those that they do know through and 
through ; and still fewer cun from their knowledge of individuals attain 
to the perception of general traths so manifest (that is, when, by his 
gentle tap, they are made to stand up firmly before us) that they will 
meet general acknowledgment, except on the part of those who are 80 
blind with prejudice that they cannot see them. The Doctor discourses, 
as the title page gives us to know, about all things and some other things 
beside. In truth he is omnivorous of subjects for his intellectual table ; 
but, like every creature of strong and healthy organization, he assimu- 
lates them all to himself. He talks of houses and the way to build 
them ; of Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Addison, and Shakespeare ; 
of girls’ schools; of the care which a good God takes that chil- 
dren shall not be burt by bad catechisms, and his contrivances 





June and Janefuloess, aud when a nose is a good thing ; of pantheism ; 
of the true dignity of shirt-making and stocking-mending ; of comfort 
and swill in their relations to human happiness; of universal suffrage 
and sacred rights, including woman’s rights; of tweedledum and twee- 
dledee ; of gentlemen ; and of owls. He talks sententiously and learnedly 
at times ; at others with lightness and seeming parodox ; very oftenwith 
hamour which provokes the happiest kind of laughter ; and always with 
a gentle loving kindness whieh is the exponent of the truest christianity, 
albeit, some of the “ unco guid ” will charitably condemn him to eternal 
flames for his want of orthodoxy, thereby showing the genuineness of their 
christianity. Indeed, we are inclined to regard the wisdom, the humoar, 
and the pure christian sentiment of this book as its most striking points of 
excellence, to which, however, we must add the manly, clear, idiomatic 
English in which it is written. The Doctor is not alone in his talke. He 
is married ; and the suo of Greystones alternates with a moon whose gen- 


the delightful home cirgle into which this charming volume admits us, 
and in which appear from time to time individuals who are clearly repre- 
sentatives of well known interests and schools of thought, if not of their 
equally well known advocates. But as we propose to give our readers 
ac appetizing taste of the Doctor’s quality, we are admonished to break 
off, that we may bave room for a chapter which discourses of :— 
LoT’Ss HOUSE IN SODOM.—JONAH IN NEW YORK.—THE DOCTOR VILIFIES 
UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND AN ELECTIVE JUDICIARY IN A VERY SHOOK- 


ING WAY; AND MAKES THE MOST UNSUPPOSABLE SUPPOSITIONS.—aN 
EXTRAORDINARY TICKET FOR CITY OFFICERS. 


“ My dear,” said the Doctor one evening, looking across the table to 
his wife, who was at the moment absorbed in a volume of Macaulay’s 
History, “ can you tell me the sireet and number of Lot’s house in 

> 


tent of his knowledge by what he has written. For Mr. Marsh’s book is | Sodom? 


that of a master. He deale with bis subject in the largest style—compre- 
hensively, and with breadth of view, and yet with rare completeness of 
detail. Completeness, we say, meaning only completeness, as far 

“as to the present extent of English linguistic knowledge ; and 
it must be confessed that the study of our language has little more 
than begun. We believe that Mr. Marsh himself would be the last to 
deny this; and, indeed, one of the most admirable traits of his mind, as 
exhibited in this noble contribution to Eaglish philological literature, 
seems to be a perfect candour and freedom from pretence which wins for 
him both deference and confidence. 


O, that a little common sense might be written about women, or, ra- 


ther, that there might be sense enough to leave the world unvexed for- 


ever more upon the subject! We thus ejaculate apropos of Michelet’s 
Woman, a translation of which has been published by Rudd & Carleton. 
Like its predecessor by the same author, it is a false and foolish book. 
Inconeeivably false and foolish to any person of sure sanity who has not 


read it. False with a deliberate and persistent falseness ; foolish with 
an elaborate and glittering folly. Not prurient, not even voluptuous, 
in tone, and not purposely debasing ; not permanently harmfal, thank 
God, in countries like Eugland and the United States, where the faculty 
of seeing things as they are, cannot be dulled or perverted for any con- 
siderable time ; but lamentably harmful to young, fanciful, and unsettled 


minds, of that tender sex which is its subject, until the realities of 
life and their own healthful, womanly, wifely, maternal, man-loving, | Oldham. 


man-trusting, child-cherishing instincts have assumed full sway. How- 


ever, there is hope in that ite “ bigh-falutin,” “ hyper-flatinated” non- 
sense will prove so ludicrous to young people of Anglo Saxon lineage, 
that it will soon pall upon their minds and be flang away into forgetful- 


From the same publishers we have a little book entitled Edgar Poe and 
his Critics. It is an elaborate, but we must say only partly successful 
effort to reverse the general judgment of the personal character of its 
subject. Nor has the writer performed her self-imposed task with any 
remarkable ability. It were better had she not revived those fading 


memories. 


From the Appletons we have Doctor Oldham at Greystones and his Talk 
There,—s book for which, if book-success were not dependent upon the most 


incalculable chanees, we should boldly predict ‘an extended and con 


ticued favour among the best class of readers, such as has been attained 
by few works of its kind within our memory. And a very safe predic- 
tion this would be, after all ; for of its kind we know few books, either 
of this or any other generation. It is peculiar both in the nature and 
the degree of its excellence. This we say with some confidence, although 
we know that many persons after having read this notice will go directly “ 


and bay the book (as readers of Isadstory criticisms in the Albion al- 


© Bless me, husband, what makes you ask that question?” eaid Mrs. 
Oldham. 

“ Why, my dear, I bave just been writing the address on my letter to 
your brother Jobn, and I perceive I bave directed it to West Twenty- 
First street, Sodom, and that made me thiuk of Lot, and how near peigh 
bours he and your brother might be.” 

“ I think, mother,” said Phil, whose attention was drawn by this talk 
from the page of Chitty he was poring over, “ you ought solemaly to 
remind my father that Lot is dead, and therefore be and Uncle Joba 
can’t porsibly be neighbours.” 

“ Bat let me look at your letter, busband,” said Mrs. Oldham. 

He banded it to ber. 

“ I see,” said she, “ you have got it down in your largest letters. It 
all comes from your always calling New York Sodom. Are you not 
ashamed to give such an ill name to my native place?’’ 

* Father’s bump of veneration is not large,” said Phil ; “ you ought 
not, mother, to be hurt at any thing he says. He has on heard to 
speak very yaar of his own native place ; aod I shoulda’t be 
surprised to hear him call the capital of his country Topbet.’ 

“ Hompb,—draft on Sidney Smith this time,” said the Doctor. “ But 
touching your native town, Mrs. Oldbam, you have done it a great deal 
too much honour by being born there—though it was not then the So- 
dom it is now. It isa great consolation to me that you are so much 
better than your native place. It is not worthy of of val and it has no 
proper appreciation of your worth. You are naturally unable to think 
ill of any body or avy thing, and like all such good and kind-hearted 
persons as you are, you have, no doubt, many tender memories of the 
scene of your early years: aad so, | sometimes think you are not quite 
thankfal enough for the privilege of being out of that bad place.’’ 

“T am sare, busband, I don’t wish to go back there to live,” said Mrs. 


“TI am heartily glad of it, my dear,” replied the Doctor. “I should 
be inconsolably afflicted, if it were otherw If indeed it were possi- 
ble—I know it is not, and I put it merely a8 a monstrous supposition— 
that you could desert your husband aad iy dowa there to live, after be- 
ing once fairly out of the place, | should be filled with the most dis- 
tressing apprehensions. It would poe be fact an awfal change in your 
natare, and would justify the worst fore 


Why, Lot’s wife would 
be a model woman com with you. never once set foot in 
Sodom after she left it with Lot. Could not stir to go back—do you eay? 


There is no proof she wanted to go back, or would have done so if 
had not been stiffened into a pillar of salt. Looked back—did she? Well, 
what of that? That don’t begin to prove that she wanted to go back. 
or would bave tried to 


go if she bad not been eo fast fixed. It only 


have been her fate, if she had wanted to 

back, bad ectuaily deserted ber busbend and gone back I 

! It makes me shadder.” 

you bave talked all this nonsense be- 
with my mother. Surely 





f 
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living fa Sodom. It does not ap- 
pear that Lot’s wife had. I cannot object to e short visit of filial piety. 












and ‘a pin a day’s a groat a year’—which latter fragal 
cially home to the business and bosoms of your sex, my dear, who mostly 
use that abominable substitute for honest fastenings. I do not know 
whether that profane wag who divided the human race into men, women, 
and clergymen, has laid down the differential or distinguishing peculia- 
rity of each several sort, but I am sure the definition of woman should be 
a@ pio-using animal, No, my dear, I shall waste no envelo 


ee run my pen through the word Sodom, and put New York un- 
er 


saved Nineveh. It is not to be su 


to prevent their being shat out of the world of fiction; of 


tle light, though reflected, hasa character of iteown. The Doctor’s wife isa 
woman whose influence, sometimes audib!y, but oftener silently, pervades 





T shall calmly await your return, I cannot but believe the city will be 
spared till you are safely out.” 


“ Well, take your letter then, and put it into a new envelope. Costs 
absard 


aA that, and another stamp. Serves you right for talking such 
+ 
“ on ag Oldham, I am not going to lose my envelope, or my — 


who it was that said ‘a penny saved is twopence 
truth comes spe- 


no stamp. 


“ Who knows what wholesome thoughts and fears leading to repent- 
ance and postponement of impending fate, its ay by corrupt officials 
—clerks and carriers, may lead to. It may be like Touah’s reaching that 

posed that the sound of. the prophet’s 
voice reached the ears of all the Niaevites. His warnings were repeated 
by those who heard them, and so spread out all over the city. A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. It would almost make me hopeful for 
the sa!vation of your native place, wicked as it is, but that I remember 
democratic institutions did aot prevail in Nineveh ; and so whea the Lord 
bade them repent, and the King bade them betake themselves to sack- 
cloth and prayers, following bis example, the people did as they were 
bid, and were saved. But catch the democracy of New Sodom toleratin 
any such interference with their sovereign power. Do you think J 
would be safe there? Wall Street might be too busy, Fifth Avenue too 
fine, to heed him or to harm him. But could he traverse the Sixth Ward 
uoburt? Would he not wish himself safe in the whale’s belly before. he 
got clear of Corlear's Hook?} The ‘ Bowery Boys’ would they not gon- 
vert him into a bag of sore bones? And ten to one, would not some 
ant Rabbit’ leader finish him with six inches of inevitable dirk 

“ And in such a case what do you think would become of the mar- 
derer? Hanged—do you say? Nota bit of it. He is far too useful in 
other ways to be put to such a use as that. Let that be for friendless 
ne and those who have no political influence. But this fellow is a 
ci , & free voter, apd the head of a large band of powerful and well- 
armed voters—can control the result at half a dozen polls, through his 
skill and powers in bringing up the right and keeping away the 
sort of votes. He has no fears. He knows who have the making of all 
the public authorities, except the police, and mean to have the 
of them again soon—for ’tis insufferable usurpation to deprive them 
their indefeasible right of haviog every thing their own way. The 
lice may arrest him. That is all they can do. He must be commii 
indeed, and go through the forms of law. It is the wisest course. It is 
attended with no d r, and it secures to es of the right sort other 
advant besides deliverance from the penalties of crime. It is good 
policy in a larger view. It keeps up a show of justice and public 
order, and makes a ¢ many pawos on the political chess-board more 
contentedly passive in the hands of the players, and so strengthens our 
incomparable free institutions. The ingenuities of the a, 
moreover, a highly pleasurable variety of excitement to bis friends 
followers—to all sporting men, fancy boys, the keepers and frequenters 
of those drinking and gambling places that are so fitly termed hells. 

“ By all means then let the murderer be delivered in due course of 
law. A purse shall be made up, and the smartest lawyers retained. Jus 
tice Suarpclaw shall send the man to prison, He understands his part. 
Jadge Wrestwright sball grant a writ of habeas He cannot let the 
prisoner off with a fine of one dollar ; for he has not been contented this 
time with beating his victim balf dead ; nor can he admit him to bail in 
the sum of five hundred dollars, although Alderman Poteen, keeper of 
the gambling house in the Fiash ward, and Alderman O’Floggerty, emi- 
grant runner, both famous for election fights, knocking down policemen, 
and the like exploits, are urgent to go his sureties. But if thought best, 
8 sharp skirmish of writs and counter-writs shall take place, and. daring 
intervals of Po nquer the police io charge of him shall, on the intima- 
tion of the Judge, for a due consideration, ngly accompan 
him to bis favourite baunts, and permit him to himself ith 
champagne, brandy-smashers, and the emiles of the fair and frail. When 
the day of trial comes, if the judges should forget on whom they depend 
for re-election, the jury shall be found a safe reliance—that shall well 
cared for. They will never agree ina verdict of guilty ; and s0 poor 
Jonab’s murderer shall come eafely off—-the object of higher admiration 
ever after to his band, as the boy that seed that prating old prophet 
who was disturbing the city !” 

ach delight fa willl hyperbole as your samcen sod Sliney Baile 
much de ow yperbole as your friend Smith. 
But I beow what abatement to make” = 

“Make none in this case, my dear,” replied the Doctor. “ This is not 
the rollicking bamour of exaggeration. My fiction falls short of facta. 
The records of the last three years more than bear me out. No, Mrs, 
Oldbam, there is no salvation for your native town while universal suf- 
frage and an elective judiciary prevail there.” 

“Tam glad Professor Clare is not here to hear you say that,” said 
Mrs, Oldham. 

“ Professor Clare, my dear, bas a great deal more softness of heart than 
clearness of head, and however shocked he a. e be at my opiniona, you 
wouldn’t need feel any alarm for my safety, if he were bere—w' is 
more than I can assure you of, if I were to go down and proclaim my 
thoughts freely about the streets, in the pda meetiogs, and at the 
ed of your native town, Be comforted, however: I shall not do so 

shall take waraing from Jonah’s fate.” ° 

“ Bat, husband, Professor Clare says it is all along of your English 
prejudices, the way you disparage free institutions.” 

“ Profeseor Clare, my good little wife, is our neighbour, a worthy and 
kind-hearted man, for whom I entertain a v tiendly regard, which 
nothing that he is ever likely to do or say will diminish. But Professor 
Clare is Professor Clare. He is an excellent Greek scholar, but he isnot 
an historical philosopher, nor a philosophica) statesman ; nor is he, so 
far as I have observed, a person who does his own thinking. His opinions 
on the most important subjects were adopted, not formed, and are of the 
sort most current in the circles of those with whom he lived at the time 
when men like bim lay in their stock of opinions, Consequently he isa 
firm believer in democratic iustitutions, in the divine gut of a free and 
enlightened Loy to recognise no higher law than their owo will, and 
in the glorious future of our Faery dea nap ite ‘ manifest destiny’ to over- 
ro every thing that ers on it, 


I did 20,” said Mrs. Oldbam. “I told him that notwithstanding 
our English education, your prepossessions and prejudices were all in 
‘avour of our institutions when you came back ; and I told him, too,” 

she added with a gentle kindling of ber placid eye, and a little flush 
slightly heighteniog the carly-autumn peach bloom on her cheek, “ that 
however sorry you were toree any thing going on in a wrong way, 
your love for your native country is as true end as warm as ever beat 
aoy man’breast—and that it was that very love which made you so 
quick to feel whatever might vA yore or danger to us.” 
“ Bravo! little woman,” said the Doctor, with a smile. 


‘ Lives there a man with soul so dead,’ 


“ Ido not di institations—by which Professor Clare means 
our own for be bas no notion that there are any other free 
ones than ours ;—I only fear there is not virtue enough among us to 


is one comfort.” 

“Trae, my dear, you and I knowa great many, and there are a 
many more that we don’t you see, to save it far: 
and unless they move out of it, as you and I have it stand for 
some time yet. But it may bea real Sodom, ; growling 
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wickeder every day, and as sure to be destroyed, sooner or later, as Old 
Bodom mee mb pot io the same fusbioo perbaps ; for the Almighty 
does not seem, since then, to bave taken this method of destroying 
wicked cities—unless the fate of those two Roman towns that were over- 
whelmed by the burning Java of Vesuvius be set down as examples of the 
same fort. They are most! ae to work out their own destruction, after 
a certain Kilkenny-cat fasbion ; except when some strong-banded fellow 
comes in and puts a stop to the process by grape-ehot, like him of the 
Bighteenth of Brumaire in Paris—which sort of salvation cannot so well be 
hoped for in the case of New Sodom, owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the State and General Government of the country. 

“ Doubtless, as you say, there are a great many good people there. 
Bat bow much does their goodness do? Does it control the city 
government? Does it tarn the ecale at elections? Does it put good 
men into office? Does it stop the progress of corruption ? 

“ What does it do even to reclaim and convert the vicious and danger- 
ous classes? 

“It goes to church itself—it fills up a great many comfortable, a great 
many magnificent churches every Sunday. But bow many places of Chris- 
tian ip, of the bamblest sort, does it provide for the poor and siofal 
in the quarters where the rule's of the city mostly live? It gives ample in- 
comes—a fine house, and five, six, or seven thousand dollars a year—to 
its own favourite preachers ; but bow many preachers does it maintain 
whom one thousand dollars a year would enable with gladness to carr, 
the Gospel, and their own warm bearts with it, dowo into the damp cel- 
Jars, and up under tbarp-roofed garreta, to thousands who otherwise 
would never hear! . voice ? 

“1 epeak not m rely of the Pharisees—the bigbest clase of professors 
of godliness—the jong-garmented and broad-phylacteried, who with their 
wives and children, fill up the sumptuous churcbes in the fashionable 
streets and squares, and thank God they are not like the publicans and 
sinners—which is all they care for (bem. 1t is not of such that I speak. 
There are a great many truly good, loving and gentle-bearted persons, 
who are really sorry there should be any wickedness or unbappiness in 
the world, and desirous to do all they can to make everybody as well off 
and as good as themselves—who yet make a very mistaken use of their 
goodness ; partly because they are more afraid than our Lord was of 
coming into contact with poor sinners—which they need not be if their 
love was as great as his,—and partly because they have been wrongly 

ided, and #0 are very earnest ia works of love for the Fejee Island 
| aaron and overlook the Manbattan Island beathen in the midst of them 
—are very liberal of their money to build churches ln the new western 
States, and to send missionaries to China, while they forget that there 
are large districts of their own city—tbe abodes of filth and vice—where 
churcbes and missionaries are at least as much needed, and which it 
should, at all events, be their first care to supply.” 

“ But, husband, there are a great many persons of wealth and influence 
there now fully awake to this need.” 

“Let them go earvestly to work, then,” said the Doctor, “if they 
would eave the city. It is in a bad way now, and universal suffrage and 
& jadiciary elected at short intervals only make things worse. Why, 
suppore the Good Lord were to nominate Gabriel for Mayor, and a choice 
list of other good ange!s for Aldermen, Common Councilmen, and Judges, 
and promise the people a good city government without a penny’s cost ; 
do you think the ticket would be elected ?” 

“ Dear me, husband, what a case t> put! But cap you doubt it would 

” 


“T hope it would, my dear, but depend upon it there would be an op- 
position ticket.” 

“Ha! ba!” cried Phil, “imagine the placards headed, ‘Pure Demo- 
cratic Ticker;’ and the inscriptions on the street banners: ‘ No Theo- 
cracy ;’ ‘ No Church and State ;’* A Human Government for Human Beings ;’ avd 
the speeches made in the Ward meetings on these watchwords aod the 
foul language beaped upon Gabriel and the oiber good angels in the 
drinking-shops ”’ . 

“ Stop, Pbil,” eaid Mre. Oldham, “ that is shocking ; you are worse than 
your father.” 

“T think we've bad enough,” said the Doctor. “Only this I will say, 
that unlers the goodoees that is in the city can get control of this city 
goveroment aod put good men into office, it will no more avail to its 
salvation, than Lot’s righteousness did Old Sodom's. The good people 
will be got out of it in some way—led out by their good angels, like our 
agreeable neighbours, the Pelhame, who have just come up here to our 
great delight, or driven out by the violence of the wicked, and the city 
will inevitably go down to chaos, destraction, and the devil.” 

io 
THE FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

At this season of the year we are sure that a description of dresses for 
ball and evening toilette will be useful to our readers. Some of them, 
from the lightness of the material and the combination of flowers, tulle, 
&c., may almost be called fairy-like. One we will describe. It was com- 

of white talle bouillonnée, At the lower part of the skirt it had 
ekirts of double tulle, each caught up by ri 3 of white taffetas, 
embroidered with bouquets of flowers, ucing a fresh and charming 
effect. Nine bouquets of flowers were placed at the end of these ribbons, 
no two alike. The body was in the same style as the skirt. Upon each 
shoulder a bouquet of flowers formed an epaulette, Another was also made 
of white tulle, with eleven smal! flounces, bordered with a purple ribbon, 
embroidered in gold. At each breadth the flounces were put on in fes- 
toons. Over this was placed a white crape skirt. Wide purple ribbon, 
in flowers of gold, twisted like a scarf, and held at the hips 

by « bouquet of pomegranates. The wreath for the hair was formed of 
pomegranates and rings of gold. Another of these elegaat dresses was 
made of szure tulle—all bouilloonée—with stars of gold worked on the 
tulle, These were rot all of one size, but varied, like those of the plane- 


system. 
a drees may be made either He simple or very elegant ; but in 
either case there is one requisite, which is the Zouave jacket. For plain 
dress it may be ae of cloth, or a ofa dark mes Cloth is 
preferable, particularly brown clot hese are frequently trimmed 
with gold braid ; bat, as cloth is not an article of emey. =f would re- 
commend our readers to substitute for this untasteful ornament a rich 
black braid, which is far more ey ye The lining should be a datk- 
coloured silk. With cloth jackets, the chemisettes are of cambrictia nar- 
row tucks, plain, or mixed with rows of losertion. Small collar; the 
Empress cravat ; and under-sleeves to match the chemisette. A silk or 
satin ekirt may be worn; but the only trimmings allowable are large 
battons, or flat bows with steel buckles. ‘Many élégantes prefer them 
made of velvet, trimmed with gold, aod lined with fight ecleaned silk ; 
and some wear them with light-blue or purple cachemire, almost covered 
with gold embroidery ; but this is neither in good taste nor elegant. Rely 
on our advice, and be contented with a velvet jacket; but if you must 
use gold lace let it be ~~ ly. The chemisette for this jacket should 
be of plaited muslin, trim with black and white gulpure and bouil- 

to which is inserted a ribbon to match the rest of the toilette. 
The ekirt of moire, emerald green, violet, or brown, trimmed with rounds 
of velvet, trimmed with guipure, or wide bands of velvet placed & |'lta- 
Henne. This is a dress both elegant and distingué. 

For demi-toilette a silk dress Is indispensable, either plain or moire ; 
dark brown, emerald green, or dark drab are the most worn. Figured 
silks are no longer worn, and walkiog dresses are mostly trimmed at 
the bottom. For example, they put three narrow flounces quite at the 
bottom, then a space, and afterwards three other flounces reaching to the 
knee ; or a wideruche & Ja vieille ; or a wide band of velvet about twelve 
inches, which is carried en tablier up the front. Many dresses are trim- 
med simply en tablier, wiih brandebourgs of gimp or jet. 

It is with pleasure we see velvet regaining its former place, thanks to 

pereeverance of some women of good taste. Nothing could be more 
becoming or graceful for dianer of evening dress ; but we do not, of 
ts, Beeneees it to those who are votaries of Terpischore. The 
trimmings are very varied. Thus, a dress of peach-coloured velvet, with 
skirt forming train (the true style for velvet), trimmed on cach seam 
with a barbe of guipure de Venise. Low body, with ficbu berthe, half 
high, and amall barbes crossing behind. Sleeves composed of a large 
bouillon, drawa in ander the elbow with a deep frill of gaipure. 

Or a toiletie more simple, but equally in good taste, of mauve satio. 
The ekirt trimmed with seven rows of bouillonnés ; the last came up the 
front in tunic style. Rapbael body, square, very low in front, trimmed 
round with a bouilloané ; and a ruche of tulle illusion round waist, with 
sash tied at the side. Sleeve trimmed at the top with bouillonnés, reach- 
ing below the elbow, and endivg io a ruche of tulle. This elegant din- 


dress may be converted into an eveniug dress by substituting a low 
jostend of the Raphael. y F ~ 


bot much change in the style of bonoets since we wrote last 
month. They are still worn larger, and have generally some black in 
the trimmiogs. 

A very elegant visiting bonnet from a fashionable house was made of 
black velvet, and trimmed with four smal! feathers—two white and two 
black—mixed together, and placed on the left side quite at the edge, aad 








reaching across the bonnet to the curtain. 
tulle, covered with white blonde. Io the cap small b lls of gold held 
togetber by gold chains, This kind of ornament is mach used for out- 
side trimmiog as well as ia the cap. 

Avotber equally elegant bounet was made of green terry velvet, trim- 
med with a bias fold velvet the same colour, placed nearly on 
crown, with a bouquet of heart’s ease the same coloured velvet with black 
centres. Toe same flowers in the cap; and the curtain of white talle, 
covered with white bloude. 

There bave been some elegaat ribbons lately introduced by one of our 
principal hoases—a mixture of block taffetas with velvet of different 
colours, formiog a charming trimming. The same house has also intro- 
duced some graceful bows formed of j+t, which are succesefally used in 
ornamenting some styles of bonnets. 

Dress bonnets are made of white tulle or crape, paia or trimmed with 


co'our. 

We will finish our description of bonnets for this month with two in 
this style. Oae was made, the crown of white tulle, embroidered in white 
silk, and the front of pink crape. Between the front and crown a magni 
ficeat barbe of white bloude, meetiog at each side with the one placed 
across the curtain, and fastening under the chin over strings of pink satin 
ribbon. On the left side a bunch of roses trimmed round with blonde, and 
a small wreath of the same flowers across the forehead. 

The other—more simple— was vf white tulle, with soft crown, the front 
and curtain edged with a narrow bindiog of blue velvet covered with 
tulle illasion. On the front was plaved a wide scarf of tulle, drawn to- 
getber in four places by buucbes of blue velvet bows, The ends of this 
scarf were fastened under the chin, aud were the only strings; the effect 
is light and pretty beyond deacription. The cap was made of tulle, with 
bows of blue velvet. 

For mornic g coiffare, the form fancbon is the most — adopted. 
A very pretty fanchon made of muslin was trimmed roand with an open 
insertion, through which was passed a peach-blossom velvet, and a row 
of guipure at the edge. Small rquare pieces of muslin, trimmed to match, 
were placed all round above the insertion; and, io the middle of the 
fanchon, a bow of velvet the rame colour, the ends of which are fastened 
under tbe chin with those of the fanchon. 

Barbes of lace, placed over nets of gold and pearls, and sometimes 
mixed with smal! bunches of flowers, are much in favour, and exceedingly 
becoming.—Le Follet. ‘ 


 —> 
PUNCH’S ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Time—Twesday, 24th January, 1860. Scene—The Palace o 


; Westminster. 
eee ts discovered the interior of the 
crowded wi 


of Lords, 
spectators, In the U. the Throne, on which is seated Queen Vic- 
toria, superbly robed in silver tissue with a train of crimson velvet lined with 
ermine, a a stomacher of diamonds completely cancealing the front of 
the dress, and on her head a massive demi-crown of brilliants, Prince Albert 
in F. M. costume and leaning on his eword, L. Princesses Alice and Helena 
on woolsack, OC. with their Koyal backs to the spectator. Foreign A 3 
in masquerade costumes, L. splendidly dressed, but without crinoline, 
all down the R. side of the House ; distinguished lady + similarly at- 
tired, all down the L. A thin margin of Peers, in robes, in front of the ladies. 
Speaker of the Commons, with sevral Ministers and a crowd of Members at the 
bar, facing the Throne. Near the Throne, and on each side, Great Officers of 
State with the Crown. the Cop of Maintenance, the Sword of State, the Grand 
sovmnantode they Great Seal (the latter o Tpanee son hoa, 
us namesake ing Fish), soldiers, trumpeters, bouffettiers, pages, heralds, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. * 
Tue Queen. 
Great Peers of England, pillars of the State, 
And you, whom I may also call its piers 
(Excuse the jest), becatse you do support it, 
Right glad am | to meet you once again, 
And ask for your assistance and advice, 
Not being in the slightest need of either. 
With all Ten Tea Pots (’tis an anagram 
Culled from the ’s Own Book, and, analysed, 
Makes Potentates) I'm on the bappiest terms— 
* Footing” I see is writ, but that is Walker, 
And if my Ministers bad studied Walker, 
Or sturdy Jobnson, or fastidious Murray, 
Or even the Yankee lexicographer, 
Noah Webeter, such researeb ppegen had taught 
A better style, to set before their Queen, 
The'r grammar’s like the scrambling messages 
By telegrapbe—lI call it Telegrammar. 
Io August last I told you l’d been asked 
To send my envoy to the general Congress 
That was to sextie the Italian questions. 
More formally 1’ve been invited since, 
And I have said I'd send, provided always, 
(And mind, upon this ove condition only) 
‘Tbat no external force should be employed 
Upon the Italiane. They bave burst their chains, 
Italian irons are gone out of fashion, 
The Pope bas sold bis mangle, and henceforth 
Freedom shall wash her Happy Sbirts at home. 
There is a hitch about the now, 
But if it meets, my sentiments are known. 
I've made a greety with the Emperor 
For letting in French wises and other things 
At a diminished duty—better far 
To tap the Frenchman’s claret in that way, 
Than bellicosely, and as Mr, Sayers 
In April means to try Benieia’s tap. 
Spain (orged by France) bas bluadered into war, 
And now is blundering through it, and I trust, 
One of these days will blander out agela. 
What better things can any country hope, 
Whose Sovereign, when she sends her troops to war, 
Makes fine new petticoate for holy dolls, 
And bege their blessings on ber cannon-balls. 
Not so I mean to teach Jobn Chinaman, 
Who at the Peibo foris repulsed my ships, 
That folks had better play no tr.oks with me. 
Our expedition’s getting ready now 
In concert with the French), and it will cook 
Chinese jee right expeditiously. 
Touching tbat stupid question of San Juan, 
We might bave got into ao awkward row, 
With Brotber Jonathan, had not my men 
erga oe all forbearance.—I believe 
at equabble will be pleasantly arranged. 
Lord Ciyde has trodden out the matioy 
That might have lost me India ; and Lord Cannio 
Walks all about, and with a liberal haad 
Showers gold, estates, and honours on the chiefs 
Who bad the Drains to see that we must win, 
All is serene io India. With Japan 
And Guatemala compacts I have made, 
Whicb, I dare tay, will be enormous boons, 
But leave it to yourselves to flad out why. 
"Tis meet to say that no economy 
Dictates, this year, the coming Estimates, 
Except that best ecoaomy of all, 
That » not pennies when the poands are stakes. 
These islands must be guarded, O my Lords, 
So, O my Commons, tumble out the tia. 
There’s no excuse for shilly-shally, Sirs, 
The revenue is satisfactory. 
Lord Melville, the Scotch Baron, is a Pamp, 
To talk the trash he did about the Rifles. 
I, on the contrary, receive with pride 
as the aid they voluateer. 
It an el t to our defi 
So do not heed that Scottish Pump, Lord Melville ; 
He is a gallant soldier—but you know 
A soldier’s not, toujours, a Solomon. 
And now, my Lords and Gentlemen, perpend | 
You will be shortly asked to give your 
Attention to a measure of Reform. 
Amendment and extension are your cues, 
1 pray you tackle to the task in earnest, 
And let’s be quit of that same 
There are some law refurms that need your care— 
Bankrop'cy and Conveyancing the chief,— 
And it, by any wire 








tioa, 
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The curtain was of white | 





Some little leaven that’s called Equity, 

It would be very well. Now, I have 

The nation’s tranquil, crime's diminishing, 
And ro is poverty; and everywhere 
Loyalty, order, and contentment 

For which all thanks unto a Higher Power 








Thao mine. Be your deliberations biessed ! 
( Exit Queen, attended by Court. Scene cloos. 
Scenes u.—The Same Chamber. Five o'clock. Lords present. 

Lord Fitzwilliam (moving the Address). . Mamble, mumble, mumble, 

A ble, ble. (Applause). 

Lord Truro (seconding the Address). Mumble, mumble, mumble, mumble, 
mumble, mumble. (Applause). 

Lord Grey. Some oi the Address is all very well, but the Commerciaj 
Treaty with France isa mistake. Why should we take off the duties on 
French products, unless to do Prem fan good? Allstuff. If France 
chooses to be so idiotic as to stick to prohibitions, let her euffer and be 
laughed at, until she takes them off without a bribe from us. And we are 
all wrong abou: China. and might serve trade better without war, | 
move an amendment to that effect. 

Duke of Newcastle. You know nothing about the Treaty, and you don’t 
understand the Chinese question. The honour of this country is not to 
be made subeervient to the interest of the tea-trade. 

Lard Ni I—a—am very old, uncommon old,I assure your 
Lordsbips—and—and I am myeelf assured that 1 was never very wise 
when I was young, and wrote silver-fork novels, eneering at every 
that didn’t live—a—in Meow Bat I hope you won’t do anything to 

ri firebrand, Mr. Garibaldi ; for I do assure you, my Lords, 
that the Dukes and Princes of Italy are the dearest fellows on earth— 
most gentlemanly, I aseure your Lordships—most attentive to myself— 
uncommon attentive, yer. 

Lord Let the Italians do their own work. Let us erm. 

Lord Derby (pleasantly). 1 couldo’t hear a single word that those two 
fellows said in moving and seconding the Address, bat I've no doubt they 
made deucedly fine speeches, and I beg to congratulate them. But! 
don’t congratalate anybody on the Commercial Treaty, and I don’t at all 
eee my way in the China business, and though I don’t in the least under- 
stand what position Ministers bave taken up on the China busineas, J 
condemn them jast as much as if 1 perfectly comprehended it. 

Lord Granville. As you talk only for the sake of talking. I shall say 
very little in reply, except that we have done everything for the beet, 
and that a great lose bas been sustained by the House and the country, 
in the death of Lord Macaulay. (General assent.) 

Lord Grey. I sban’t withdraw my amendment ; but as those Tories are 
afraid to support me, though they would like, I sban’t divide. 
( Address voted, Scene closes. 


Scene 111.—The House of Commons. Sreaker in Chair. 

The Speaker. Order! Order! (Reads the Queen’s Speech.) 

Mr. St. Aubyn (in Rifle Costume). I move the Address. 

Lord Henley (in Deputy-Lreutenant’s costume). 1 second the Address. 

Mr. Disraeli. You read eo unusually ill to-day, my dear Denison, that 
I could hardly hear you. What bave you been doing with yourself, to 
lose pwd elocutionary powers. However. I suppose that all is right 
But I want to know why the mention of Reform comes so late in the 
Speech, I want to know why we bave not got the Commercial 
before us, 1 want to know what Ministers have been doing with Con 
neotal questions since August. I want to know whether Palmerston 
really mesos to produce the papers he promises. And I = want 
to know how Lord Jota Ruesell dared to mix bimeelf up in the Italian 
question, and undertake to settle Italy. 

Lord John Russell. How do you know I did? 

Mr. Disraeli. Why, I read it ia telegrams. 

Lord John Russell, Telegrams! Anonymcus messages! A nice kind of 
party you are, to bring charges on such grounds. 

Mr. Disraeli. All very fine, but I should like to know the trath; 
aon it is a most solemn and important question. 1 invite a reply. 

S.V.P. 

Lord Palmerston. | accept the invitation, and beg to inform you, my dear 
Mr. Disraeli, that the whole story is bosh, My valued young 
Lord Jobn Russell, never entered into any compact at all ; and I fear 
that you must add this to your already extensive, celebrated, and highly 
interesting collection of mare's nests, We mean to leave Italy to settle 
her own affairs. If+he loves her Princes, let ber call them back. Ifsbe 
adores her Pope, let her keep him. But she sbali do as she likes, I do 
mean to produce the papers ; and when you have read them, you will 
see that we have done everything in the most superior manter. 


(Address voted.— Curtain Falls.) 

Wednesday. Mr. Cardwell distinguished bimself an epigram. On 
the report on the Astron, eateeey complained det the Qacen bad 
seid nothing about Ireland. Mr. Cardwell replied, that “ the absence of 
meation of Ireland in a Queen’s Speech was in itself a matter of 
eS . If the Hoo, Member can write as well as talk in that 

may hear of ecmething to bis advantage by calliog at 85, Fleet Street 
After some miscellaneous talk on things in , the Address was 
agreed to. 


Thursday. Lord Broughem stated, thet all the territories of Sardinls 
were in Italy, and Lord Normanby declared that they were not. 
believe that a bet was made, and the question is referred to the editor of 
the Family Herald. There was notbing else, except the introduction of s 
litue Chancery Bill for making some tiny improvements in practice, 
—preecribing that Iodia rubber eball be as lawful for fastening up 

as tape, or some such national boon. 

n the Commons the first fight of the Session took place. Mr. Bort 
verie, who partakes, a good deal, of the character of the official Prig, and 
thinks that nothing oan be properly doue except “ia the Depar 
is scandalised at Private Members taking up the time of the House oo 
Fridays with questions that raise discussions and free | the progress 
ot work. But the zealous Prig got a good deal sou , and his 
posal for silencing people was rej 166 to 48. Mr. Bright 
came out with a proposal which showed the mild character of demo 
cratic rule. There bas been bribery in Gloucester ; so the friend of jus- 
tice and freedom proposed to withhold the right of voting from every- 
body, innocent or guilty, in Gloucester, for Ten Years, that ey 
penal servitude everybody bag point at the place as a blot and 
on cur system. The proposal bas not yet been carried. Mr. Gladstone 

comme bis wonderful financial manipalations, to the utter be 
wilderment of the House, which, after a few of bis loans, 
ingly told bim be must do as he pleased, 


Friday. Viscount Duogannon’s interference in Church matters it 
usually extremely undesirable : but to-night be was exceptional, and 
made a proper protest against certain zealous but unwise Clergymes, 
who commit “ the foolishness of preaching” on the boards of Theatres 
Mr. Edwio James d:manded a Court of Appeal in criminal cases ; and 
the Home Secretary bad to defend bimeelf for not having banged Dr. 
Smetburst, Sir George’s excuse being that it was quite possible tbat 
Smetboret might not bave bees guilty. Cardinal Wiseman’s Crow 
Bearer, Mr. Bowyer, attacked tbe Divorce Court. Is it not curious that 
the Romisb priests everywhere oppose the granting relief to uobeppy 
married persons? On the Continent one can understand this ; for there 
the teachings of Rome bave so d+ moralised Catholic society, ony 
female rociety, that if men with bad wives bad a way of escape the scat 
dal to the Chareh would beaw/ul. But as most women in 
land are as good as most Protestant women bere, the Priests and 
tools might as well let the subject alone, The Attorney-General 
mised his Bankruptcy Bill immediately ; and eo ended the first 
the last session of a Parliament plecged to Suicide. Mr. Punch will be 
classically ready to cast his three handfuls of earth, and in the mes? 
time proposes to himself the pleasure of throwing a few stones on a 


—_——_——— 


Tus Free-Trape ScHoo_mistress axp HER Frexco Scuotan.—There 
was a boy in Par-is ; bis neme wes Lou-is Na-po-le-on. He was a great 
big boy, and be made all the lit-tle boys do what he pleased. Now 
the lit-tle boys want-ed to buy ell their thiogs in France, w 
might have sent to Eng-land for many of those thi and bou 
there twice as cheap. Was not thisfool-ieh of bem? "They 
spend all our mo-ney at home, a mong+t our-selves, then nove 

‘0 a-way to England” But they yo that if they 
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it-tle boys, and big boys as well, play at com-merce in-stead. When 
; ‘would let ber, she was glad to teach hoee gen-tle games. 
Lou-is Na-po-le-on said to him-self, “ I would like take some les-sons 
in com-merce of Mis-tress Cob-den, 80 a8 to be a-ble to teach the un-der 
boys. So he went to her house, and asked her to to him and tell 
him all a-bout it; and Mis-tress Cobden went and told him, and ex 
ed ev-e-ry thing to him that he wish-ed to know. It was fun-ny to 
ear ber make him spell,—F, r, doa-ble e, Free ; T, r, a, d, e, Trade,— 
Free Trade ; and I, m, p, 0, r, t,—Import, and E, x, p, 0, r, Export ; 
and also Ta riff and Du-ty, and so oa ; and teach him the meaning of all 
those bard words of ove, two, aid more syl-la-bles. At last, when he 
was per-fect in his les-son, he went and re peat-ed it to the lit-tle boys, 
to try and make them learn it. And then he told them they must now 
be-gin to let one a-no-ther go and buy things wher-e-ver those things 
were to be sold, and not cry aod make a piece of work if French boys 
dealt with other boys.) Now French boys are to deal with Eng-lish boys, 
and buy cof-fee and su-gar, and knives and scissors, per bape they will 
not be so rea dy as they were to quar-rel and fight. Aod if they take 
what we bave to sell, we must take what they have to sell. We must let 
their wine iu at alow da-ty. Itis good wine ; some of it is cal-led cla-ret. 
Let us pour out a glass of nice cla-ret to driok the bealth of Dame Cob- 
den, and suc-cess to her pn pil Lou-is Na-po-leon in hie new game of 
Com-merce and Free-trade.— Punch. 
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GoopwaTcrep aND ILLNaToreD Frrenvs.—If an benevolent reader, 
wish to do a kindness, and to elicit grateful fee ing go and tell a man 
who is growing bald that bis hair is getting icker ; tell a man of 
seventy that he is every day looking younger ; tell a man who can now 
walk but at a slow pace that he walks uncommonly fast ; tell a middle- 

lady whose voice is cracking, that it is always owing finer; tell 
a cottager who is proud of bis garden, about the middle of October, that 
his garden is looking more blooming than in June ; tell the poor artisan, 
ihe ekilled workman, who has been driven by want of work to take to 
breakiog stones for the road (which in the Booth mind holds the place 
which sweeping a crossing holds in the Eoglish) that you are pleased to 
see that be has got nice light work for these winter days; and if you be 
the parish clergyman, stop for a few minutes and talk cheerfully to him ; 
if you passed poor down-hearted fellow to-day with only a slight re- | 
cognition, he would certainly faocy (with the ingenious seli-torment of | 
fallen fortunes) that you did it because he has been obliged so sadly to | 
Come Down. Bat if you want to prove yourself devoid of the instinctive | 
benevolence of the gentleman, you will walk up to the man with a look | 
of mingled grief and astonishment, and say, “Ob, Jobo, I am sorry to | 
see you have come to this.” I have seen the like done. I bave known | 
people who, not from maliguity, but from pure stolidity and coarseness 
of nature, would insist on impressing on the man’s mind how far he had 
Come Down. Gelimer, at Rome (or Constantinople, I forget which) did 
not feel bis fall more than the decent Scotch carpenter or mason busy at | 
his heap of stones by the roadeide. And who, that had either heart or 
bead, but would rather try to keep him up than to take bim further | 
down? Itis the delicate discerament of these things that marks the 
gentleman and the gentlewowan. Such instinctively sbrink from saying 
or doing @ thing that will pain the feelings of another : if they say or do 
anything of the kiad, it is not because they don’t know what they are 
al 








bout. 

While valgar people go tbrongh life, unintentionally and igaorantly 
sticking pins into more sevsitive nataresat every turo. You. my triend, 
accidentally meet an old school companion. You think bim a low looking 
fellow as could well be seen. But you say to him kindly that you 
are happy to see him looking so well. He replies to yoa, with 
a confounded candour, “I cannot say that of you; you are look- 


nor. 2d, That the manuscript was publicly read from the Chair of the 
College in 1855. 3d, That, in the same year he (Professor Owen) deli- 
vered three lectnres on the MSS, 4th, That he applied to the Council of 
the College to inclade it in the catalogue of fossils, when that catalogue 
was published, and that this request was refused. 5th, That, in Novem- 
ber, 1859, be applied to the Council for leave to make a copy of it for 

blication, and was again refused ; the Council publishing it themselves 

o the following month. 

The Council of the College have admitted the truth of Professor Owen’s 
statement, and have agreed to expunge the obnoxious passages from the 
preface. The occurrence is all the more awkward as following so close 
on the misunderstanding which lost to science Professor Owen’s valuable 
curatorship of the Hunterian Museum. 











Chess. 
By C. M. Knox, New York. 
BLACK. 


PROBLEM No. 581. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in three moves. 


Sotvtion To Prosiem No, 580. 


Whue. Black. White. Black. 
1 Ore EBL KwKS errr grreness KteQ@s. 
2 $96.9 Avything | & Oe SY. P moves. 
3. P to Q 5, checkmate. 3. Bcheckmates. 
B. ccccccocdocsceseses P moves Be cnscccsagecesce Esg* 
2 Qw BS, cb., aw | He bt thee KwQ4, 
checkmates next move. 3. Qw Q Bé, checkmate. 





Curss Irems.—In the drawing for the first section of the Tournament at the 
New York Chess Clab the fol aoe gentl were d to each other 
with the below mentioned result :—Mr. Bernier 2, versus Mr. Heilbath 0 ; Mr. 
J. Thompson 1, versus Mr. Haws 2, (Mr. J. Thompson gave the Rook in one of 
the games) ; Mr. S. Loyd 2, versus Mr. Klaber 0; Mr. F. Perrin 2, versus Mr. 
Schultz 1, drawn 1 ; Mr. Marray 2, versus Mr. Morrell 1 ; Mr. Mantin 2, versus 








ing very old and careworn.” The boor did not mean to say any- 
thing disagreeable. It was pure want of discernment. It was simply | 
that be is not a gentleman, and never can now be made one. “ Your) 
daughter, poor thing, is getting hardly any partners,” said a vulgar rich | 
woman to an old lady in a ballroom: “it is really very bad of the | 
young men.” The valgar rich woman fancied she was making a kind 
and sympathetic remark. It is to be recorded that sometimes such re- | 
marks bave their origin not ian ignorance, but in intentional malignity. 


Mr. Blaxome 1 ; Mr. Marache 1, versus Lieut. Walsh 0; Mr. Anderson 2, versus 

Friedericks 1. The three Pi 

their respective opponents ; others played even. 

The following G AME was one of the Match between E. Schultz and F. Perrin 
in the Tournament of the N. Y. Chess Club. 


(KING’S BISHOP'S OPENING.) 








Mr. Soariing, of this neighbourhood, deals in such. He sees a man look- | 1 je Ba. (Py 1 a oa 
cheerful after dinner, and laugbingheartily. Mr.Soarling exclaims, | 9 & BR to QB4 KKttoB3 22 KtoR cos Kts 
« woth ih ne? wel wl og} Did any of your relations die | 3 QKttoB3(a) K BQB4 23 K KttoR2 PtoKR4 
of apoplexy?” If you should cough in the unhappy wretch’s presence, | 4 Begs eeey’ % PtoK4 Kt to K B3 
he will ask, with an aoxious look, if there is consumption in your family.| 5 BtoQKt3(b) PwQ3 25 P tke P ree 
And he will receive your negative answer with an ominous shake of the| 6 K Ktto B3 Q Bto K Kts (26 K t Kt 2 (g) to R6 ch 
Met, “Shamanez to ba are Mr, Sarg, Be werk terre) Ceirg, giver |wEkina: Poa 
ee Ste Peennas ada ous Gira “hen oSoER? Bwkwee 2KtoKR2 KttoKt6 ch 
pan - _— 10PtoKKts KttkeKtP() |30KtoKtS KttoK 6 dis ch 
le says Mr. Snarling, “ that you could not get that parish | }) p tks Kt B tks P 31 KtoB2 Ktto Kt5 ch 
which you wanted.” He chakes his bead, and kindly adds,“ Especially |12 QKtwQ QtwKBS 32K wKts PtoRT 
as you were so anxious to get it. — Fraser's Magazine. Kt (4) 33 Kt tks P Kt tks Kt dis ch 
The correspondent of the Court Circu i Ruekie Buske 33 KtoK? @ Ktb3. > 
“Sm Copper” rx Panis.— ent 2 ircular saye e 3 t 
that “ Sir Cobden” is, or we should rather say Wes, the mest poplar C4 ae At Sy $e Tae i 
man of the day in Paris:—Wherever you may go, into the ‘ . 17 OtoK Kt Path 38 KttoKB3 QRwKts 
restaurant, the theatre, or the private circle, there is but one subject of | 1. 6 Rito K Kt QRwK Kt 39 K toB2 Ri tke Kt ch (4) 
general conversation, and that is the person of the “ grand 19 GtoK BS(S) Q ths Q 40 K tks P R tks R ch 
Anglais.” The Emperor rules La Belle France as a schoolmaster does | 20 P tks Q tks 41 K ths QR Rto B8 ch 
his boys ; why then, should he not rule also the remaining part of a less And White wins. 
civilised ! This is an opinion one hears frequently expressed | —— 
among the military, and sometimes even, in a more disguised manner, | _ (a) This move ary Gg ven in the Books. 


among the civil part of the community. What puzzle, therefore, that 
now on a sudden a little as should come over to Paris, should 


safe is not gi Pawn to Q 3, Kt to 
K B3, or even Pawn to K B 4, being y he “ German Handbuck.” 
—(b) To enable him to play @ B to K 3 without disadvantege.—(c) A rather 
ventaresome sacrifice 


| 


, but ned thereby was some com 
have long conferences with the mighty Emperor, and should finally con- | “"(4) Biack has scarcel time or this ode of defending his Kiet Kk to Kt 3 
vert him to views other than those he beld before. Ifthe Times were to | .ems preferable —(e) Black acted wisely in not attempting to save the ex- 
announce that the Rey. Mr. Spurgeon had had a series of interviews with | change, for suppose 
the Arch of , and had ended by bringing the Primate Ma RwK Gio Ks 3h 
of all Eo over to - ao 2 io poe, Cady arora nil en we “ oe a ee 
could not be greater than that elt at present , in Paris, on | (f ite foresaw move of course, considering exchange 
the news of the succers of “ Sir Cobden.” WhoisthisSirCobden? How | of ’s Bishop his two passed Pawns would be an equivalent to the sacrifice 


does he look, walk, speak, live? are the questions asked ¢ where. 
Few can answer any of them ; and great is the pride of those who have 
seen the sir, even from a distance. Heaven knows bow mapy invitations 
for dinner aad for soirées, with or without hypnotisme, our distingnished 
countryman is receiving every day ; bat the number must be prodigious, 
since be is sending printed circulars in reply to the request. ‘times, 
too, he must accept the martyrdom of lionising, as, for example, a few 
days ago, at M. Pereire’s, the great banker’s, at whose house a —_— 
of political economists, Messrs. Michel Chevalier, Bixio, Fremy 
others, had assembled to meet him. The news of this meeting had no 
sooner 6; when the place became surrounded by a crowd, and “Sir 
Cobden,” on leavicg, ran a close chance of being torn to pieces by the 
admiring multitude. Such are the thorns of human fame ! 








Tue Coitsce or Suncgons axp Mr. Owen.—Some months ago, an 
army surgeon discovered under the Church of St. Martin’s in-the Fields, 
in London, then undergoing repair, the coffin containing the remains of 
Jobn Hunter, the founder of the modern school of physiology. A rest- 
ing place was epeedily provided for it in Westminster Abbey, and thither, 
with such ceremony as the circumstances admitied of, and followed by 


io the 10th move.—(g) A sad loss of time, P to Q 6 ch was the correct 
play.—(h) Had he taken the Pawn, White, by at R 7, would have 
won the , bat K to Kt 3 is deserving of consideration.—(#) Decisive. 








Tue Granp Army at Mass.—Ao order has been issued, it is said, by 
the Minister for War, forbidding soldiers in at Paris or any other 
town in France from attending hip in parochial or conventual 
churches ; and intimating that, for the future, provision would every- 
where be made within barracks for the lar celebration of mass, The 
compliment paid to religion hardly disguises the distrust entertained of 
| the priesthood. The courtly confessor of Louis XV. baving shrived the 
| dying debauchee, told the edified companions of his pleasures, that the 
= made the “ amende honorable” to God. Louis Napoleon desires, 

perhaps, to mitigate the wrath of the church which he has en pro- 
| voked by his policy, as much as his Bourbon predecessor offended Heaven 
by his contempt of private morals. What the languid penitence of the 
royal sinner may have availed, we know not; but it is certain that the 
Imperial offender will be credited in account with no indulgence by the 
church, for his delicate attention to the spiritaal wants of his and 
Zouaves. Such attention as Dr. Johnson would have said, “ had it been 











the representatives of the most eminent literary and scientific bodies in 
it was recommitted to the dust. A subscription was 


4 


opened to erect a statue of Hunter in the vestibule of the Col- | 


of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Ion Fields, where the noble museum be- 
queatbed by him is Geposited, and where it may truly be said—Si monu- 


mentum quaeris, circumspiee ! 
But remains of Joha Hunter of another kind have also been lately dis- 
i preparations constituting his mu- 
seum, Jobn Hunter bequeathed many manuscripts on scientific subjects, 
which were committed to the care of hie successor in the charge of the 
museum, and son-in-law, Sir Everard Home. The College chimney tak- 
fire revealed the fact that Sir Everard had, with pious care, com- 


iy 


earlier had been kind ;” but it has been delayed until a moment when its 
| motive can hardly be ascribed, even by the most charitable, to the devo- 
tional instincts of the government ; especially when it is accompanied by 
| an inbibition which reads like » bitter sarcasm embodied in ao order of 
the day.—London Leader. 
| Tue Paixcess or Connemana.—Who has not heard of the eccentric but 
| beneneient pichend asta, the sont of Geanemase, the renowned for 
| hospitality in a la hospitality, aod fur many years the repre- 
sentative of the county of Galway in the British House SGeumaset oe 
The estate of the Martins might well be called a ee Situated in 
county of the town of Galway and the baroni lien, Bally- 


g 


U0 
first named gave the odds of the Kuight to 


times presenting themselves in the midst of desolation. Moreover, the 





whole coast, washed by the Atlantic. is indented with bays, 
offering the same panorama of islands that seem to float oa the reflecting 
element. And then, as might be expected from the natural history of 
Ireland, the waters abound in salmon and trout, while the land is not less 
amply provided with grouse, woodcocke, and divers sorts of waterfowl, 
which make a country life so delectable to sportmen. At the rame time, 
amidst all theee agreeable attractions, there is no want of the usefal. 
The sea affords an abundant supply of manure for agricultural purposes, 
various parts are rich in blue limestone, and in the Twelve Pia Moan- 
tains are inexhaustible quarries of marbie. 

When, upon the death of Thomas Baroewall Martin, Eeq., M. P. of Ba)li- 
nahinch Casile, the property descended to his daughter, popularly styled 
“the Princess of Connemara,” she found it so encumbered by the prodi- 
gality of her ancestors, that it became a serious question in what way 
she was to keep her inheritance together. * * On the day of marriage 
Mr. Gonne Bell assumed by royal license, dated 15th September, 1847, 
the name of his bride, and shortly afterwards both parties united in bor- 
rowing a large sum of money from the Law Life Assurance Company, in 
order to consolidate the encumbrances upon the estate at a lower rate of 
interest. But this attempt to save themselves was defeated by events 
over which they bad no control. The year of famine came on, govern- 
ment works were commenced, and the tenants soon ceased to pay any 
rents whatever, and asa natural consequence the owners of so many 
thousand acres were no longer able to pay up the instalments due u 
their mortgage. Men acting in large bodies are seldom so mercifal as 
when they are individually responsible for their deeds, and the Law 
Life Assurance Company formed no exception to this rule of general ex- 
perience. They insisted upon the due performance of their bond, and 
that being, under the circumstances impossible, this vast Connemara 
property came into the Eacumbered Estates Courts, and the famous old 
race of Martin of Ballinahinch was sold out; the times were the worst 
‘ible for an adv g sale ; and the Assurance Company bought 
in almost the entire of the estate, at a sum immeasurably below 
its real value, and quite inadequate, even with the produce of the 
remnants of the land bought by other parties, to the liquidation of its 
heavy liabilities. Not asiogle acre remained for the poor beireas of what 
was once a princely estate, and while others were thus fattening upon 
her ancient inheritance, the “ Princess of Coonsm»ra,”’ without any fault 
of her own, became an absolute pauper. * * In this total wreck of all 
her fortunes the ill-starred “ Princess of Connemara ’’ retired to Fontaine 
V'Eveque in Belgium, where for a short while she supported herself 
by her pen ; but so scanty were the means thus obtaiaed, that she at 
length resolved to abandon the continent for America, hoping to find in 
the new world an ampler ficld for her exertions. Some friends 
of the family now came forward with a small subscription to enable her 
to carry out this object. Much it could not have been, for we fiad her 
embarking on the voyage in a sailing vessel, although she was far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. A premature confinement was the result in this 
den of misery, without medical attendant, without a narse, without any- 
one of the aids so indispensable at such a moment of danger and suffer- 
ing. Can it be a matter of surprise to any one that she died soon after 
she touched the shore ; or, as some will have it, before she left the boat? 
—Sir B. Burke's Vicissitudes of Families. 
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vi issued anoually and expressly for their use. 
e following Albion engravings are on band, and subscribers may have a choice from the 


Mat. 
Chalon’s oie Victoria ; Wandesforde’s Falls of Niagara ; 
4 Washington? Wilkie’s Getoonies Prepounding his Theory of 
Matteson's Benjamin’ Franklin , @ New World ; 
Ww de’: é Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
; Land: 's Return 3 
hy Jury ; Herriog's Three Members of Temperance 
, London ; ; 
and Impudence ; Wandeaforde’s Florence Nightingale ; 
Landseer’s Deer Pass. 





ribers will be hed with copies of any of the Engravings at $2 each. 
The Postage cn the Engravings is 15 conte for ona, 004 $ cant for each wadfu print. 
Address, 


YOUNG & AHERN, 
Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they have recerwed, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Sales, throngh - 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


JOHN OSBORN, 
NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
AS AGENT FOR 
THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 


AS THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
(for obvious reasons) upon putting up finest qualities of 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 
ia Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles each, the seme will be sed of to the Trade, 
and the punta, be Se weserigned res ie firms. Tt 18 COMPANY, under the Presi- 
dency of the NT DE SAINT-LEGIER, with a Capital of THRER MILLIONS OF 
FRANCS, is prob from purch g any Brandy, except that which shal! bave been 
wholly produced from the grape, and shal) likewise be the growth of the Arrondissement of 
very bottle is sealed with the capsule of the Com , the corks bear the same stamp 
ard the labels, foris de ls verite, daly signed in fac- ar contain an exact description A] 


the quadty. For sale by 
CARHART & BROTHER, 9. Brestaes. 
FRED'K. 8. COZZENS, 73 Warren Street, 
SACKETT, BELCHER & CO., 26 Pearl Sweet, } New York. 
Halu DIXON & OO., 149 Chambers Street, 
and W. WILSON, 22 Beaver Bireet. 











HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT I8 SAID OF IT: 
“ Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.”—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” ¥. ¥. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally ased.”’—J¥. ¥. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object desired.”—HOME JOURNAL. - 
“ fo st d a 
pene among inventions.”’— WASHINGTON INTEL- 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
ful.”—KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be 


procured of first class dealers throughout the 
United Staves and or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6,0 according 
to width. For circulars and further information 


GBU. F. GMAT, See. Elliptic Bed Spring Co. 
at J Spon ‘ew York. 








ROF,. JNO. W. 8S. HOWS respectfully informs his frie and the 


nds 
ublic that he is Foyer lo resume bis ** Reads °? to Private Circles. 
eeaplis in ELOCUTION and SHAKSPEAREAN Heading, feceived as usual at Mr. Hows? 
, No. 5 Cottage Piace, near Bleecker Street. 








M “> 
binch, and the half barony of Ross, in the county of Galway, it con- 





ited them to the flames, for what reason can only now be conj 
those who call to mind the voluminous character of Sir Everard’s own 
writings. Fortunately Mr. Clive, an assistant in the museum, bad made 
copies of some of the MSS., as was stated by him before Mr. Warburton’s 
, and these are likely soon to be published, under the able 
rt. Owen—a man like-minded with John Hanter. 

, Captain Everard Home presented to the College another MS. 
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tained upwards of 192,000 statute acres, and extended almost uninter- 
ruptedly from the town of Ougbterard to Clifden and Ci Bays, a 
distance of at least 30 miles, having the navigable Lough b on the 
north of the Bay of Galway, and the Atlantic Ocean as the south and 

boundaries. Yet their dwelling at Ballyoabinch, although 
styled a castle, was = ap ame og the surrounding land. The prodigious 


i 
i 
| 
H 


portion of cultivated land, thongh far below what the soil would paturally 
admit of. Many of these waters exbibit scenes of surpassing beauty, their 
wide surface broken by beautiful wooded islets. There are about 
64 of the larger of such watery oases, not to menticn a multitude of islets 

are not the less lovely from often- 





KFUL IN EVERY DV AMLLY — Grease spots, paint. removed 
U*szR: 6. an &c., cleaned equal to new, wi reef we the most te 
cate colour or tabric. by HEGEMAN '£ COS CONCES TRATED BENZINE, only 25 cents, 
Hegeman & Co.. Chemists ane Druggists, 16], 399, 511, and 766 Proadway. 





et he 
bursery, at No. Broadway. 





Cod Liver Oll, war 
511 and 756 Broadway. 


HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO's Cele 
ranied prepared rom fr 
- HEGEMAN 4 CO., 





D at once. uy's AIRS BALI selloves Ge perpntte shee 
Whotacale at Do. te Boscbuny, cad ob to principal erwagioe everywhere 





HAPPED HAN SORE LIPS, &c.—Certain RBOnMAR. 
N B.—Sent by mail on reeeipt of ten S-cent postage stamps, or 30 cents. 


close Office, ; March a 
Lae, sted, wl sown oo MATORDLAO YF Posumaster. 5” 
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INSURANCE. 
SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW-YORK, 
For the year ending January 3ist, 1860. 











OFFICE, NO. 94 BROADWAY. 





Cash assets February 1, 1859.. : 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
. $1,056 404 86 


. $5,188,933 42 


For Premiums.... 


























INSURANCE. 


SBCURITY 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ko. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 




















For Interest.............. 361,110 11 DIRECTORS. 
i 8, 445,951 9 
ae LL ge ; al AB wae = be Josara WaLxen, Ricaagp P. Baorr, Wx. Dewmsroon, Groree ; Some. 
Data ... ccccovccdvnescccesssscccsecce sscecesess . $6,634,885 39 | Jom» Hauser, 8. T. Vatawrine, Epu’p. W. Contes, Rowsnp Cnowwet, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joun R. Wriuss, Wa. Brevsaut, Jr.. Gronos B. Garnett, 
Paid Claims b ae DURING ae 79 | Wu. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Muruar, Sarre Laweexce, Tomas en 
tions same Epwarp Wiers, Wu. Aue Boren, Jos. Lawnence, Awraory P. Frarcia. 
pee — = licie a e Joux D. Wanees, LL. B. Wrman, Samu. ©. Paxsox, Samumt D. Bascoce, 
Pel ea enn 8 668 43 Epwarp M«erarrt, Joun Aten, D. Cromweus, Jonataas Opsit, 
Reductions of Premiums......... caaanaan 1446 77 | Hawny Bargow, Was F. Morr, E. J. Dowwau, Rosert Bowne. 
Paid Commissions.................. 43,964 76 Epw.rp Huiont, Epwarp Woop, 
Paid Ex: : Exchange, Postage, Medical = Sitibaa 
Biamlostions, Salaries, Pristing, Stationery, Ad | UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
vertising, Rent, Fuel, &c..........---. 65,674 72 U. §. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Paid Taxes for the year.. 6,694 65 AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 
| HB UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY INSURE AGAINST Loss OB Da} DAMAGE 
Tncredpennaps $583,598 52 eT on Builds xd prom pg ure, &c., &e., 
the 186i d 1852, Losses adjusted in promptly | without refereuce to 
at ctay tenes to ¥ a3 of this ne 37,431 67 621,030 19 A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in scoordance with the 
Cash Assets February 1, 1960....... . $6,013,855 20 | law of the State. ew Sent Hien, 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: CALEB 0. President Manhattan Bank. 
Cash on hand and in Bank. cedeechsastocmasen ose se se sony YLE. Ru LivinosTON, Firm of Barclay pa yy 
Bonds lortgages ......... -5 636 854 9: Duncea, Shermaa 
United States Stocks . ; 200,000 60 New York Directors. 
BNE Si iod oii ec ccviénes voce ctvececessccccees Roser? Berson, Rosene Bavecon, 2, Ds Peverss Oapex 
Due from Agents 16,634 596,013,855 20 fn epee § gy Epwaxp D. Sraacon, 
SUN Mimesd tates cree sib oo 155.000 00 | ienares Mavi, —_asiauan'A'Wouronn, _ Janautan Wissen 
Add deferred Premiam account, estimated ....... osEre awKiNs, . s . 
and General Agent, 
Adé Preminms uncollected. .......... 0.56.6. cece ec eeees 19,661 85 GEORGE ADLARD. wars, : an 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1860. $6,233,517 05 | sey yWESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
rease asets Mee, wk Sou! Yorner BROOME STREET. 
Bertes ie Ons A al 6024,958 78 a = caxpes weak ox sana STRERT. 
Amount at risk Feb. 1, 1859... avetuedaet $32,575,000 00) pwr Ahy...........eccccccccsecceceee ceccececcceeeed ovo. 
Amoant issued during the year seeceeeess 5,343,326 00 CAPTPAL S200, 
PO A, mend This Company I: net Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
hee he $97,918.40 00) a, er rte a4 pe 
Dedact “s chandise, Factories, Ships in = : ser 
Surrendered, cancelled, forfeited, expired, and dead 2,599,145 00 Ge the ment to bie rer will bet diately adjusted, and ly paid. 
Directors. 
Amount at risk. Feb. 1, 1860 $35 319 279 00 00 
Of which are for We... $38, 106,879°00 iy 2 Tk An 
Of which are for short | be ge appears 1,168,250 00 ARTLET SurTn, Avowzo A. AL¥orD, A. Stewart 
Of which are for Eadowment— Assurances 984,150 00-35,319,279 00 | Apam W. Srise, goes ™ Papees, 1, a 
—_— Fenemngss ©. Dvanaes, wi J 
Number of Policies in force Feb. 1, 1859 . 10,998 Tous A, Davese, taney Sarsase | —t—, , ae 
Number of Policies issued during 1 year . 1,721 | Hewny J. Bowen, ; DRE > x James Hous. 
ee 12,714 FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
ee Bo eadeceurensperepecesepseuctine osthtes ; sanwun : 
Surrendered, cancelled, forfeited, expired, and dead .................. 892 | Benjamin J. Pents, Serdary. 
INSURANCE 
Number ot Policies Feb. 1, 1880.....0.-0...-sse000+1 “ig _— nearing 
es an cnc caenocees cogececusnedesesaseebus ll, su COMME COmMp 
Of which are for short term ...... 2.6.6.6 6 6 cece ececeneeeseues 359 sRiT! ANY, 
Of which are for Eajowment— Assurances . 291—-11,832 ESTABLISHED 180. 
CAritar (WITH es ee NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR cages 
Net increase in Policies Gusing the year... oo cs vepeeeuemeecs ee’ et Gants Half on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 
Increase of Life Policies. . special 


Increase of Endowment. 
Decrease in Term Policies. . 





I meee carefully examined the foregoing statement, and find the aame to be 
correct SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


BOARD OF 1 TRUSTEES. 


Frederick 8. Winston, Alexander W. Bradford, Millard Fi 
Jobn V. L. Praya, John M. Stuart, Samuel D. ok, 
William Moore, R. Clark, Hamlin Blake, 
J t, Samuel E. Sproulls, David Hoadley, 
Robert H. McCurdy Bamuel M. Cornell, Henry A. Sm 
faaac G. Pearson, Lacius Robinson, Willian V. Brady, 
John H. Swift, W. Smith Brown, W.E. : 
Wm. J. Bunker, Richard Patrick, ¢ 
William Betts, William H. Popham, Will +? Strong 
John P. Yelverton, ag Edgerton, a Hayden, 
Joha Wadsworth, heeler, Wm. M. Vermilye, 
Alfred Edwards, Cephas H. Norton, John E. Develin. 
err 8. WINSTON, President. 
Secretary, 


ISAAC eae. tuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
Medical Examiner, MINTURN POST, M. D. 


E.—The Business of this Company | is conducted on the MUTUAL prin- 
in the strictest sense of the term ; the entire surplus, DEDUCTING NE- 
ARY EXPENSES ALONE, being equitably divided among the Assured. 


ciple 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 


New Yor, Ocropen 28, 1859. 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APFAIRS OF 1H1S COMPANY I8 PUB 








lished in conformity witb the requirements of the 1th Section of the Aci of tts Incorpo 
ration -— 
Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 18%8................ $259,280 2 
Preminms received daring the year to #h Uel’r, me, op 
- . wae M 
Fire aeoeee : o $5 90s OF 1,025,167 08 
Total Amount of Premiums «BL 284.447 9 
Amount of Earned Premiums during ihe year ® Wim 
Ld Revora Premiums.......... eoenovercesscoecccsestocce 65. 7a 69 
et Earned Premiums nee - $006,503 a2 
Losses Pa... (be same period — 
On Mari rag Risks Gab Baris, ae). -- SATR.363 Be 
Inland ° ~~ Be 
* Fire 12427 
$495 366 40 
Expenses and Reinsurances........ - 990 51 573.515 
Net Prott.... $838,227 51 


The ASSETS of the Company : the 4b October, 1850, were as follows, viz -— 








Real Ferate and Bonds and Morigeges....... 0.0.6... ee ens - $583,500 00 
‘Btocks, wrt 4g pon lateres: on ~ weds and a Herigege 
apa 8, Reate of Real ate, Galvages, & 612 178 9 
Cash .. aes 7 
Gerip of wand i ail. ie : = 
Pp suodr: ata esurance panies (ineluding $15,354 of 
as Cumpanys ews Owe eorip) eathmated 6... ccc cen nnnens _ 990 20 
$..074, 974,230 72 
Tue Board of Trustees bave this day directed that a Dividond of Interest to ist November, 
Wh "be oeclored of SIX PER CENT: oa the outstandiag Scrip of the Company, ‘eon 
bh yt, 8 » pany, payed 
Also, thac a Di 


Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the in January next. 

that the wh le le remaining Scrip of the year 1562 and - Ca year 
redeemed IN UASH after ube 1«t January neat, the interest 


thereon on that 
Tay Chee leaving am amoant of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION uF 
weber said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

MOSES H_ GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT. LEX. M LAWaBNCB, 
ROSWELL SYRAGUE ANIDH'Y, b NEILSON, Jun. A. ISRLIN, 
OLIVER SLATE, Je sous WHITE ®AD, ry past. RYT, 
WILLIAM H. Mavuy 4H. WMAN, Bilas NVART, 
DRAKE MILis Heeey YM Ort, GRURGE G. HOBSON, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, CHAS. H. MARSHALL U. A MURDOCH, 
SAMURL L. MITCHILL JOSEPH FOULKR, Ja Feaot & YNE, 
FREDE*ICK G. POSTER JACOB RB. NKVIUB BARLES STRACKER, 
PETBR POIRIER, Lan, GaiLtarb Ja, Same LM. Fox 
SCHUYLAR LIVINGSTON P AN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIa, 

simon TieSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. HB. NEVIUS, Secretary, 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 509 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Insue Oredits for TRAVELLERS. availadie in any part of the world. 


Grae Walk sere, M. KNRVITT, scrvasy. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BRUA aY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
ANY continues To po ant EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI- 
— come 
returned dealers, of the year 1868, » dividend of 
of the issue of 1856. 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita’ an«t Surplus, $3,000,000. 
TURE OY 





4 SPECIAL $250,000 ELD IN NEW YORK, 


MEET LOSSE 


in addition to its vita Pire Basioens, this Company Sandiay i rents omy ad 


LIFE — IN ard ITS BRANCHES. 





Adam Norrie, = McCall, Richard Irvin. 
MITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. y Phelps Adam Norrie, 
Thos. » Benj. B. jeomen, Francis Shiddy, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, Henry Eyre. 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 
Epucwp Hurry, Surveyor 
A. B. McDonald, Agent. 
METROPOLITAN 


FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cat GAGMER oso icdescdeiccccdscudecdhestgecvveacsccccced 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL II kinds of pe BY 
— only three other city poe se continues to insure all kinds 


al property, by Gigpenien sus wide de 
cotaiafont with the severity « of the insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

Jossra B. Vanncm, Marti~ Barss, Jr., Grussrt 8. Bescauan, 

Dupuey B. Fuu Joun C. Henpgrson, 

Cuan.es L. Voss, Lorrain Freeman, 

Wanrnen Derano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 

Hewky V. Warsow E. Cass. 

Josera B. Vannoum,Jr., Caancas EB. APPLEsy, 

Jas. Lon. Gaauam,Jr., Sam. D. Braproxp, Jr., 

oe R. Molivarne, 
WARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec’y. 


NOTICE TO TAX-PAYERS. 


ore or by 7 Me OF TAX*®S AND ASSESSMENTS, NO. 82 
Street, New York, Jan comare © he 
sessment Rolls of Rea! and Personal Ks 


Gustavus A. Conover, 





CHAM- 
rete, ner eaS 18 HRe RY GLY EN, chat the as 
of the City of New York for the year 








are 
pow opea for public inspection, and will ce continue open uotil the Xkb day of Apri! next, in 
elusive. All fa payers are oupenly reques ed to call and ibe to rhat 
any errers fo the Iso, all entitied by law to reduc- 
tien of r assessments b vane tone men or for military ; also 
literary or cbariable testitations by iaw exemp! [rom tax , are requesied to make ap- 
page ye for suc’ action or exemption, previous to the closing of the rolis on said Suuh 
* 
EF Rng enn ote het ape 4859, is published for the of tax- 
oo 10. During the time the books shall be Open for petite tecpe-tien. as ‘ore 
preteees, conte aogmreden Gn May be made by any per.on consi tering aggrieved by the as- 
of his real or estate, to Dave the same corrected. If suck .- 
tion be yoy ny relation to othe —_ seen, aaa of real oe it must be mate jo writing, 





the cumpiatn ao tw Uber Let we typ the shall entes abe 
be corrected. RC a be made to relation to the sssrseed Val valuatl. 





same to 0 of 
perpenel eorane, ¢ the ap it be uader oa’b by the said Commiasion-re who 
shell be auiharized to sep euch anth, or ony af tom, aaa ee 1m their padzmen( the as- 
seesment | cause the tame to be corrected, and fix the amount 











aieud period p of taxes, by reason of sickness or 
cunts trom Gn oy Laue ef eb Uhapter 02 Section 9. " 
A. J. WILLIAMSON 
J. W. ALLEN, 
J _W. BROWN, 





INSURANCE, 
| Omics of the Atlantis Mutual fosaranes Go.) 


T™ TRUSTEES, IN te tte pe To ae —: a TAR COMPANY, 6Up. 
mit the following Statement of its affairs 03 ber, 1899 -— 
| 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1858. obddebe 1 Sets 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..... Rorccceccccccccccscecesesscoed 


Premiums rec-ived on Marin: 
Ko moby have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marioce K 








Risks, from Let ya 





to Mat De- 





Premiam: marked off from At Jeneary, 189, to Sist December, 1959. _eence 02 
Losses pal) (uriog the same p $2, ssa.709 of 
Returns of Premiums and sipeises ° wa 

The Company bave the following Assets, viz -— 
United States and S'ate of New York Stock, City, Beet and other Stoc’s, $2,567,021 01 
Real Kstate—! secured by Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages, and 


otherwise... 











Be e90ee 200s sepepecepeepenegoeneeecceconscace ceccesess 955,510 60 
Dividends on Stocks, Laterest on Bonds and Mortgages and o’ ber Loans, 

| sundry Notes, Reinsuracce ont other claims due the y, es 

| timated at » . 1st = 

| ° - 

Total amount of Acwets..)...........ccceseideccceeveecccccccesssers a wen a 


| Six per cent. interest on the outstandis SE _ctrtiBoctes of prodte will be paid to the belGidy 
thereof, or their lees! gepees entatives. Feb 
| fier reserving TWO 


and afier Taesda: 
NDA 5 ey ‘MILLION DOLLAR’ of yrofits. the ihe outsandl 
tificates of the issue of 08 will Tye -d and paid ders chereof, or Their egal 
whieh dete nll intaneat 


to the 
representatives, on and afer Tueed from 
| wee certidca'es pred aced at t of pay: and cancel): 
| _ A dividend of THIR ry- vv8. PER VENT. is d-clared on the net earned yey 
| Company, for > year en ne December which 
and after Tuesday, February 7 next. 








The ihe Company, ascertained from July 1, 1842, to J: 
for which certifica’es were issued, amount to. " 
Additional] profits, from January 1, 1839, “wo Jauuery I, ideo. 
Total profits for 1736 pears ..... 2.26. cccce-cccteccs ceecceweseeeecceeed 
The certii ian pueviows 02 100k, hove bean snduaeasd by ona. 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860 


By order of the Board, 
7 W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 








j TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JON CHARLES DRRUIS, a. pone. 
THOMAS TILES CALEB BARS DENNIS PERKI 
HENR AF CILLOE. J. GAILLARD, Jn., 
we TPLOKERSOIL, temo WILEY. WILLIAM WOOD. 
LEWIS DANIBL &. MILLER, J. HENRY KURGY, 
warm: ake, 8. T. NIOO! CORNRLIVS GRINNELL, 
bn ss BURCSSELI, JOSHUA J HENRY. CA. HA 
L. HOL GRORGE G. HOBSON, WATTS SHERMAN, 
i BG S G0. ti E, DAVID LAW woe i 
Poa HA ROUUS, JAMES BRYC E.E MORGAN 
MEYER G W. STURGI«, Jn. B. J. HOWLAND, 
NH GILMILAN, H K BOGART, BENJANIN BAHOOOK, 
ROYAL PHELPA, A. 4. LOW, r.W 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 

JOHN D. JONES, President, 

CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice President. 

OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 
111i Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 18%. 


The following Sta'emen! of the Affairs of the Company is published ia conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 


Outstandiog Prem'ums, January 1, 1899........<.000000 eee ceeensee $145.85 42 
Premiums feccived (rom January 1'to December 31, 1830; inclusive. 823.658 95 

To‘al Amount of Marine Premiams $969,490 37 
This Company bas issurd no Policies, except on Caras gna Freight for the voyage. 
No risks | been taseo upon Time or upos Hails of Vessels. 
Premiums marked eff as Earned, daring the period, as above... 
Less Keturn Premiums 









Net Earned Premiums 


| Paid for Losses, tatating on estimate of Claims ascertained, b' 
ings, 





en ahrokGeagincmoveteedhe eovectesvedsend i 
no hedicses Geman EXpenses. ..... 0. .ceeeeeereceecneee ™ sot 511,865 51 
B43 
Add Profita undivided December 31, 1858, a} 
ae Shane pgeqennninn euphhan de $248,196 08 


The Assets of the Company on the Stat December, i8, Were as follows 
aah in Ste tr ee ee 
New York Oty Bank Socks, and 

Leans on Stocks, Drawing Interest. ... 
Tremiem Wetes, and Bite Receivable. 
Siripe ot Sanary Mat tse Compe fora 
Oumpany, estimated at 


aks o 
) 181,955 64 









Total Assets... 
Tn v'ew of the results, the Board of Trastees have this 
dend of Interest of §1X per cent. in cash on the 
tere 4 jegal repre entauves, on 
p Srestece, oft after reserving nearly SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLA 
have Trani may toa that the woola. of the UUTSTANDING CERTETCATES © 
CoMPANT, OF THE Ix8UB oF , be redeemed and paid to the holders jeeeet oe 
their legal rep: Le ae cmp hd Tuesday, Sere 6g oe lees 
SoS ee eae The Certificates to be produced a: the time of payment, 
Also, Resolved, Toat a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 
of Prem rewiums for the year ing December 3ist, 1850, for which Certi@cates will be 
issued on and afier T y, (he Tth day of February next. 
By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
Trustees. 
C. RICHARDS J. K. MYERS. 
SHEPPARD GANDY WILLIAM KENT, 
M RICHARDS, DAVID P. meean, 
@. D. BH. GILLESPIE, BYRON 8h 
©. B MILNOR, JEHIAL R&AD, 
MARTIN pate. Jn., W. M. BLI 
FREDK. B. 3. A. 8. BAR 
MOSES A Horr. ICK, J, KE. HANPORD, 
BA NFORD CORB, Ja, THOMAS EBAKLN 
W. 4. MELLEN, ALEX. M. EARLE, 
T. B. MBRRICK, HB. L. ATHERTON, 
©. HADDEN, JOHN. A. HADDEN, 
LF. MORTON, GEO. ©, WETMORE, 
F. W. MBYE P. VANDERVvORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALFRED Ev WAR 
A. WESSON, WILLIAM 0 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LEOONBY, Vice-President. 
BANJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





THE GUARDIAN LIPB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE IN CONTINENTAL BANK BUILDING, 

BY NO, 7 NASSAU STREET. 

Is prepared to iseus Policies as follows, viz: 
Policies in Favour of and Payable to the Wite, free from the claims af 

Credhors, 

Policies Payable on Attaining a Certain Age, or payable io case of death 
| before suaiving such ag 
| Policies G ted too c 
Policies Granted for a 

Quarteriy sem! Aaousily, or 


Dividends declared ever: rae = olen ig A lin Lani 
boider. re urned Wo them in serip. 
This scrip bears 6 per cent. anoum inter able a mop 

thereof is commen nced wi the be greg an inne saat nyt to $1,009,000. 


At the same ume ‘he C tS empowered by ia charier 1p ~ F4>. -~—™ for be 
benefit of the Policy Wola ad <e that ° 


time. 
smn Ganaedion of cbasde Oats which is a great advantage 


Srenten 4 Sie ie cloarty ealoas on tee 
ay PE ay FT of we 








8, on the lives of their debtors. 
-p Ad —_—s of Years, Premiams payable in Cash, 


and the redemption 


— 
ays japted iy 

of forfeiture one sale er the = 
dividend is & surp ps fuad 


seri 
over the 


} ” Toy interest on ths scrip gradually reduces the premium. 
Directors. 
JAMES T. SOUTTER JOHN H. SHERWOOD, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON, WILLIAM ALLEN, FRAN GIs W. TaAPPAN 
THOMAS RIGNRY, WILLLAM T. HOOKER, KEDKRICK W. MACY, 
JOHN T. AOEW, ry OPDYKE, ET. lt poiuson. 
H. PECK HAM, BV. HAUGHWOUT, Fames Fe ox. 

JOHN J CRAN ROBERT SOU PTRR Ww TavLon Bi LL San 

W. WalGh ga W. HALSTED, WILLIAM WIL KENS, Ball 


JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Sceretary. 
LT, Assistant Secretary. 


R. F. HALSTED. M. D. { Mecteal Examiners. 


W. &. VERMILYE, mM. b., 


Further information will be «tven on application at the Office of the Company, Contioastal 
Bank Building, So. 7 Nassau Street. New York. or to any of its ages al 
tato eramary (gratis). 


Cocumen's can be obtained @: above 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


D. WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 

















RR, BicHanpson, a ey and C lier, Covington, Ky. 
SS 
© oT ames, we ene NO. 16 BERKMAN STREET. 


